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POUL-A-PHUCA WATERFALL, COUNTY OF WICKLOW, IRELAND, 
(With an Engraving.) “ 


To afford a diversity of materials, and thus cater for the varied literary 
tastes of our aden, we have occasionally presented them with ‘an 
Engraving, representing some. striking scenery, or interesting. objet, 
accompanied by: a brief topographical description ; and from the general 
satisfaction. which this: rare departure from our usual plan of Portrait 
and Memoir has given, we now venture to give a View of one of the most 
magnificent Waterfalls. in Ireland : but as the local information required 
to illustrate the; Plate is necessarily brief, we shall take the liberty ‘to pré< 
face it by glaneing at the geographical position and agricultural cha- 
racter of the county which has furnished us with the subject. 

The County of Wicklow is situated on the east coast of Ireland, having 
the county of Dublin on the north, the Irish sea on the east, the counties 
of Kildare, Dublin, and Carlow, on the west, and that of Wexford on the 
south. Its extent from: north to south is thirty-two Irish (forty and a half 
English) miles ; from east to west, twenty-six Irish (thirty-three English) 
miles ; and the superficial contents are 311,600 acres, or 486 square miles, 
equal to 500,600 acres, or 780 square miles English. Mr. Radcliffe, 
according. to the county map, states the superficial contents at 305,404 
Irish acres, There are fifty-eight parishes, which have twenty churches, 
mostly in the archbishopric of Dublin. The population is estimated at 
about 60,000.—Several considerable rivers have their sourees in this county. 
The Liffey, with its tributary streams, takes a circular course through the 
county of Kildare, and falls into the bay of Dublin; the Slaney runs 
southward from the Mountain District to the harbour of Wexford.; the 
Fartray disembogues itself at Wicklow; and the Ovoca at Arklow. 

“No native of the British dominions,” says a writer on Irish .scenery, 
“ean be justified in travelling to Italy and Switzerland in search of beauty, 
until he has visited the county of Wicklow.” It contains a singular com- 
bination of the sublime with the more beautiful features of scenery. | In 
some parts of this romantic county, nature puts on her most wild, rugged, 
and precipitous aspect, while in other parts all is verdure, profusion, aiid 
beauty. The tract, for example, extending from Bray to Arklow, bounded 
on the east by the sea, and on the west and north by the mountains; is 
rich and beautiful. Here the climate is mild, owing to the shelter of the 
northern hills, and tiie soil more fertile than in the western part of the 
county. The central division, in a direction north and south, is barren, 
waste, and desolate ; though even this region has in all ages compensated 
for the unproductiveness of its soil, by supplying the ancients with iron, 
and probably with gold, and the moderns with abundance of copper and 
lead. In general, the interior of this county is cheerless, while, throughout 
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the long extent of its borders, and particularly on the sea-coast, it assumes 
a splendour and variety of scenery which is not surpassed in any part of 
the island. In allusion to this contrast between the rugged aspect of the 
central divisions of this county, and the exuberant richness of its borders, 
Dean Swift has made a happy remark (suggested by the chief manufacture 
of the inhabitants,) in which he compares Wicklow to a frieze cloak 
trimmed with golden lace. 

The romantic beauties of this county have been often described. The vici- 
nity of Dublin makes them easily accessible, and few travellers omit to visit 
them. Perhaps one of the most picturesque scenes which this county offers is 
represented in the engraving prefixed to this account. It is called Poul-a- 
Phuca, which signifies the puck’s or demon’s hole, and is so called con- 
sistently with a very prevalent superstition of our forefathers, because its 
depth has never been ascertained. It isa most romautic water-fall, by 
which the river Liffey is precipitated from a higher to a lower level, through 
a rocky bed, divided into several distinct falls in the manner of a stair- 
case. The breadth of the opening between the bald rocks on either side is 
but forty feet, and. the height through which the waters fall from the upper 
stage beyond the bridge, to the level of the figures in the fore-ground of 
the picture, is 180 feet. In tumbling down this height, projecting frag- 
ments impede the water, dash it into foam, and add to the agitation in 
which it reaches the bottom. The hoarse roar of the fall may be heard at 
a distance of some miles, and the eddy created in the abyss which receives 
it, has been compared to the phenomenon on the coast of Norway called 
the ‘navel of the sea,” in which the power of suction is such as to draw 
in and destroy vessels from a considerable distance. 

One side of the Waterfall Glen is the property of the Earl of Miltown, 
and was elegantly planted by him some years since : the other side belongs 
to Colonel Wolfe, and is left in a naked, barren, and uninteresting 
condition. 

Poul-a-Phuca bridge is built from the spirited design of A. Nimmo, Esq. 
—it consists of one gothic, or pointed arch, of what should be called the 
second order, springing from the rock on either side. The span is 65 feet, 
and the key-stone is elevated 180 feet above the level of the river's bed at 
the lower side. Precisely beneath the bridge lies a circular basin, formed 
by the rotatory action of the water, in which an unlucky tourist once met 
his fate, having fallen from the rock above: and, from the little moss- 
house, that just peeps beneath the arch, and occupies the distance, there 
is a splendid retrospect of the rocky vista down which the river is pre- 
cipitated. 

The quantity of water is not generally sufficient to give to the scene the 
character of dignity ; but after rainy weather it presents a noble picture, 
as may readily be concluded, from the acts of violence with which its 
course is marked. The dell into which the river descends is a-favourite 
scene of summer festivities. Grottoes, banqueting-rooms, rustic seats, and 
moss-houses are scattered through the woods that shade the right side of 
the glen, and witness many morns and eves of mirth and revelry. Yet 
these are not the ideas naturally associated with the scene: the closing 
rocks that tower above the head, cause a premature decay of light; the 
everlasting murmur of the agitated cataract excludes all other business but 
that of contemplation ; and when the eye is raised from the solemn scene 
below, it rests upon the noble work of art that boldly bestrides the angry 
flood, or catches the trace of some narrow path, formed by the adventurous 
foot of curiosity, winding here and there along the dark blue cliffs. 
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Tue delightful author of the ‘Sketch Book,” in one of his imaginary colloquies with a 
certain dusty black-letter quarto in Westminster Abbey, introduces this striking and 
beautiful observation :—“ There arise authors, now and then, who seem proof against 
the mutability of literature, because they have rooted themselves in the unchanging prin- 
ciples of human nature, They are like gigantic trees that we sometimes see on the banks 
of a stream,—which, by their vast and deep roots, penetrating through the mere surface, 
and laying hold, as it were, on the very foundations of the earth, preserve the soil around 
them from being swept away by the ever-flowing current, and uphold many a neigh- 
bouring plant, and perhaps worthless weed, to perpetuity—Such,” he continues, “is the 
case with Shakspeare, whom we behold, defying the encroachments of time,—retaining in 
modern use, the language and literature of his day, and giving duration to many an 
indifferent author, merely from having flourished in his vicinity.” 

In this passage, Shakspeare is rightly adduced, as the highest example of permanent 
and indestructible renown. Of all the mighty masters of the poetic art, in all ages of the 
world, not one has ever realized that vast magnitude, and comprehensive variety of 
genius, which form the noblest attributes of our great dramatist. His works are asa 
glorious mirror of all nature :—the universal creations of God are imaged there with a 
lustre and a beauty more transcendent than their own, because it originates in that which 
partakes more largely of divinity than they—a glory which is immortal, because born of 
the spirit of man, and animated by its undying principle. Even Homer has less, 
immeasurably less, of this intense, life-giving energy of imagination: his muse is but a 
priestess of Apollo,—an unbaptized heathen. His eyes have not been visited with that 
‘ day-spring from on high,’ which the imperishable revelations of Christianity let in upon 
the human soul; and in the effulgence of whose ‘ holy light,’ Shakspeare beheld the 
deepest workings and mysterious movements of the inner mind, and stamped them on 
that shining page, which he has left as a possession, for all time, to all the generations 
of the earth. ad 

Let us not be misunderstood :—when we speak of the peculiar illumination of the 
poetic faculty by the exceeding lustre of Christian truth, we mean to indicate the intel- 
lectual and speculative relations—as separate from the moral influences—of our faith. 
Those “ obstinate questionings ” of the origin and destinies of our surviving being, which 
perpetually disturb the soul of man, can only be interpreted by the oracles of Sacred 
Revelation. And without a knowledge of those eternal truths, which form the sum and 
substance of Christianity,—considered relatively to man, and the nature of man,—it is 
utterly and eternally impossible for the highest genius rightly to understand the mystery 
of our complex life.—Herein, therefore, consists the superiority of modern over ancient 
poetry.—Both, alike, deal with the manifestations and the principles of a nature which is 
ever essentially the same. But of its principles the ancient poets could know but little; 
and to them, its external phenomena must have been confounding and inexplicable.-— 
Hence it is, too, that the greatest of all human productions are the offspring of minds 
deeply imbued with Christian philosophy :—that the innumerable forms of intelligent 
existence are nowhere bodied forth so strikingly, as in the representations of Shakspeare 
and of Milton,—no where so vividly and variously exhibited—so clothed with all the living 
attributes of sentient, spiritual being. And, yet, how few of all the multitude of Shak- 
speare’s readers have any suspicion, that his dramas present a finer series of illustrations 
of many of the fundamental articles of Christian theology, than ean be found in any 
extant commentary under heaven !° 

We might illustrate our meaning, in this place, by a comparison of the Agamemnon 
of A’schylus, with Macbeth or Hamlet ;* but this, besides being altogether foreign to our 








* There is one scene, in particular, of the Greek drama, which might be well contrasted with the first 
and second of Act Il. of Macbeth :—that, namely, in which Cassandra pours forth her dismal prophetic 
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present purpose, would lead us into a far wider fielc of discussion than we are now pre- 

pared to traverse. Be it observed, however, that Shakspeare’s representations of deep 

and ardent feeling surpass those of the great Grecian dramatist, in vigorous and distinct 

development,—but, above all, in their wondrous preservation, throughout, of that intimate 

harmony which subsists between the seemingly discordant elements of individual cha- 

racter. There is, in all thé speakers and agents of his dramas, a perpetual presence of 

one will and spirit—an absolute principle of identity, which manifests itself in all their 

words, and thoughts, and actions,—which modifies and subjugates to consistency even 

the outrages of passion,—which colours, as it were, with some distinctive hue, every suc- 

cessive growth of natural affection, and renders it an incommunicable and peculiar 

quality,—and which, while it demands the expression of a sympathy founded upon the 

universal community of man’s nature, maintains unbroken, through all the ceaseless fluc- 

tuations of time and circumstance, the integrity and independent unity of separate being. 
Strange mysteries lie asleep within our souls, 

j And haply ne’er are wakened ; but, at times,— 

Some wondrous times, when passion in its power 

Rends up our being, like an earthquake-shock, 

From its foundations, these strange mysteries 

Walk out among the dust, and terrify 


; The very regions wherein they were born, 
; As if in nature supernatural. WILsoN. 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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Now, it is precisely in his presentations of these ‘strange mysteries,’ these supernatural 
phenomena of nature,—that the pre-eminent genius of Shakspeare is so magnificently 
displayed. In the perfection and truth of such revelations of the inward conflicts of the 
mind—of its eternal bafflings, agonies, disturbances of every kind,—consists the noblest 
excellence of dramatic poetry :—and in this it is, chiefly, that the sovereign skill of the 
bard of Avon is discovered. 

These somewhat desultory observations have, in our mind, connected themselves, we 
know not how, with the great truth so finely announced in the quotation with which our 
article commences. We shall scarcely need to apologize for their introduction here, if 
they only suffice to explain one prominent cause of difference in the characteristic tones 
of the antiqu® or heathen, and the modern or Christian, poetry. How it happens, we 

a | have no wish at present to inquire,—but the fact is indisputable,—that of all forms of 
A composition, the high and true poetic is always the least popular. Unfortunately, in our 

7) own day, the vulgar propensity to neglect, if not to despise, every creation of genuine 
poesy, has been fostered by the voluntary degradation of the art to mean and base pur- 
poses, by some of its most distinguished professors. Not only is a great proportion of 
the poetical literature, now current in the reading society of the age, profaned by a spirit 
a of shameless scepticism, and of avowed hostility to all religion and virtue ;—but toa 
ue far wider extent is that literature <lisfigured by a secret, but most decided and injurious 

| 

| 
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tendency to morbid unnatural excitement. We charge this latter sin, especially, upon 
Lord Byron, and the minor poets of his school. They have done more by the insidious 
poison of their works, to corrupt the moral taste of the living generation, than could ever 
have been effected by a whole army of ruffian infidels, like Paine and his associates, 
It may be very well for travelling German princes, and other such sagacious and self. 
satisfied personages, to talk of “ pitiful cockney judgment,” pronounced, in England, on 
the merits of Byron, asa poet. No doubt, his Lordship’s misanthropical herds are 















wailings, and the chorus,—while the Queen remains within, awaiting the fatal moment when she should 
smite her Lord upon the forehead with the murderous axe,—utters its dark mysterious intimations of 
the approach of some disastrous and overwhelming calamity. This, undoubtedly, is the finest scene, of its 
kind, that can be found in the whole range of ancient classic poetry. We maintain, however, that the 
Shakspearean exhibition of similar misgivings far transcends even its Grecian prototype in strength and 
beauty,—if, for no other reason, for that, at least, which we have specified in the text.—We learn from it 
more of the origin and character of those fierce strugglings of the soul to free itself from the fetters which 
are woven around it, in this unintelligible life:—we see more plainly, the import of those mystic phan- 
tasms which imagination conjures up, when gazing eagerly upon the troubled darkness of futurity— 
a darkness that seems ever agitated and perturbed, as by the vague evolutions of innumerable spectres in 
some hideous dream. 
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beiter suited to the atmosphere of Germany than to that of his own country—and long 
may they continue to be so! To us, however, it is abundantly evident, that the exhi- 
bition, by the noble bard, year after year, and season after season, of some new scoundrel 
—some wretched outcast from society, on whom the world had set its universal curse— 
some fierce, sneering, murderous renegado, the very loathsomeness of whose infamy had 
sickened even his own heart, and filled it, as it were, with one consuming agony of vin- 
dictive malignity,—as a creature worthy of pity, of sympathy, even of love,—has tended, 
more than any thing else, to deprave the imagination, and afflict with an inveterate taint, 
the irritated emotions of his readers. That Byron’s pictures of these outlawed and fero- 
cious warriors against their kind, are coloured with prodigious force and splendour,-is not 
to be denied ; but the very conception of such characters is radically vicious. Moreover, 
it is by this very fascination of his verse,—by this adventitious charm,—that all the mis- 
chief is effected. Strip from each hideous impersonation its gilded and graceful apparel 
—or thrust aside the elaborate foldings of its gorgeous mantle, and let the spectral mon. 
ster beneath stand forth in all its native deformity, and the only sentiment which can 
arise in the mind of the beholder will be one of unmingled horror and disgust.—True, 
Byron rarely violates the precept, which forbids the naked exposure of aught that is 
utterly offensive—of unredeemed baseness or sordid villany :—this is not our charge.— 
We accuse the poet of investing characters constructed on the principles of vice, with 
attributes of glory which belong of right to virtue alone. He has arrayed Duessa in the 
radiant habit of 
“ Heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb ;” 

he has claimed for incarnations of revenge and guilt, that reverent affection which is due 
only to innocence and mercy ; and over countenances, whose misshaded leprosy would 
look ghastly as the face of Death itself, has spread a veil of flimsiest sophistry, yet withal 
so artfully and curiously interwoven with gems and pearls of truth, that the eye of the 
spectator too seldom pierces the seductive disguise. 

Let it not be thought that we are here reproaching Byron for the exercise of a faculty, 
which in other cases we profess to consider one of the highest proofs of genius. Unques- 
tionably the obligation which the poet must impose upon himself, requires that he should 
contribute largely to the delight of all his readers. Even if his subject be unpromising, 
he is bound to soften down its prominent asperities, and to neglect no means of rendering 
it as interesting and attractive as it can be made. The hero must have claims upon our 
human affections, or the poem is nothing better than a newspaper record of extraordinary 
transactions. Thus the fallen angels of Milton, and the baser agents of Shakspeare, are 
all redeemed within the limits of our sympathy,—either by their stupendous fortitude, 
and majestic power of endurance,—by that unconquerable energy of will, which impels 
them to resume their hopeless contest with Omnipotence,—or by those lingering regrets 
and casual awakenings of virtuous sentiment, which ever and anon disturb the peace of 
inveterate selfishness and malice, and would fain deter it from the persecution of suffering 
innocence and beauty. But in all these instances, we find that the redeeming quality is 
either good and amiable in itself,—or such as we are accustomed to discover in intimate 
and essential combination with intrinsic nobleness and excellence. It is always some 
relic—though, perhaps, a mutilated and impaired one—of the primeval grandeur of the 
mind, that demands our admiration and approval : some transient gleam of that fast. 
fading lustre, which flashes fitfully athwart the darkness of the spirit, and saves it from 
the condemnation of irrecoverable depravity. 

Now, with Byron and his followers it is not so. Their aim is to awaken interest in 
favour of their miscreant characters, as beings that are stung into acts of madness and 
rebellion against “the world, and the world’s law,” by the vindictive memory of some 
tremendous excess of penal infliction visited upon the venial transgressions of their youth. 
It is true, indeed, that, from the days of Cain, misanthropy has been the common bane 
of all diseased and vitiated minds; but with the general mass of mankind it is not, and 
in the nature of things it cannot be, an ordinary, permanent, or influential sentiment. 
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Tt is the final and appropriate refuge of knaves and fools: of the latter, because, to them, 
an affectation of contempt and hatred for their fellow-men appears to vindicate their 
claim of unapproachable superiority to all the mean and trivial occupations of the rest of 
the community : of the former, because it furnishes a wretched and deceitful palliation 
of remembered offence. It is the basest of all imaginable motives, the root and fountain 
of all crime. Its tendency is to dissolve the whole fabric of society, to sever man from 
his own species, and urge him headlong into the unnatural perils of an exterminating 
warfare with his brethren. It is the very genius, and essential abstract spirit of murder. 
And, yet, upon this, as their basis, and central, animating principle, are all the savage 
creations of Byron’s fancy constructed ! 

Hence, it happens—chiefly, that is, if not entirely—as a consequence of the adoption 
of this erroneous principle of composition, that the popular poetry of the age is made 
up of a vast series of portraits, not of man as he is in his unsophisticated condition, or in 
that glorious development of his nature which the genial intluences of civilized life so 
powerfully encourage, but of man in a state of irrevocable outlawry and penal exclu- 
sion from society. 

In order thoroughly to relish and enjoy such poetry, it is indispensable for the reader 
to frame his mind to an unnatural and degrading sympathy. To do this, at first, requires 
considerable voluntary effort, but, by frequent repetition, all consciousness of distinct 
volition is at length obliterated, and the poetic faculty becomes effectually depraved by 
the growth of a pernicious and emasculating habit. The admiring student of Manfred 
and the Corsair returns from his blind wanderings through the realms of eccentric malig- 
nity, with a heart sickened by its casual glimpses of the world, as seen through a dish- 
guring and exaggerating medium ; and with passions fiercely inflamed by the corrupt 
but pungent excitements of the atmosphere they have been breathing. Again and again is 
the same withering process suffered to do its office of destruction : every noblest affection 
is contaminated and impaired by one contagious and all-pervading malady ; and the 
whole spirit is enfeebled by the exhausting reaction of a perpetual and consuming hectic: 
The imitative ardour and plastic susceptibility of youth are made peculiarly subservient 
to this unhappy issue; and boys and virgins, thus taught to deem themselves the victims 
of one eternal and relentless persecution, lapse gradually into feelings of indignant hos- 
tility, which unfit them for the daily intercourse and activity of real life. 

We say nothing of the sneering scepticism and heartless protligacy which disgrace 
some portions of Lord Byron's writings : their evil tendency is obvious to the meanest 
capacity, and meets with strong counteraction from the disgust which they inspire, 
Moreover, these offensive traits of the Byronic style have, comparatively, but little to do 
with that depravation of poetical taste of which we complain. That the very existence 
of the error will be denied by many of its subjects, we are quite prepared to expect : 
but until we find that Paradise Lost and Hamlet are more generally read than Cain 
and the Giaour, our conviction will remain unaltered. 

And here we are reminded of the charge preferred by Foster, in one of his celebrated 
essays, against the poets of antiquity. Remarking on the impure spirit and defective 
morality of their works, he brings a sweeping accusation against all classical poetry, from 
Homer down to Seneca, alleging, that its uniform tendency is to unchristianize the feel- 
ings of its readers. Whatever may be thought of the conclusiveness of the reasoning of 
the great moralist on this point, we certainly think that the very same indictment may, 
by a similar train of argument, be perfectly substantiated against certain writers of 
the present century. 

After what we have said, it is hardly necessary to add, that the irregular and dangerous 
excitation which is now too often substituted for the legitimate charms of, poetical lite- 
rature, has exercised a paralyzing influence upon the taste and imaginative sensibilities 
of the reading public. The popular mind has been so wretchedly enervated by the fre- 
quent administration of deleterious stimulants, that it no longer seems capable of deriving 
even momentary satisfaction or renewal of its vigour from any wholesome and appro- 
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priate aliment. For this singular pravity and perverse degradation of feeling, we again 
affirm that Byron, and the inferior iterators of the same class, are mainly responsible : 
they have provided food which vitiates and impairs the intellectual palate ; and the 
glorious wine, they have polluted by the admixture of a pervading element of poison. 
This is indeed, 

Propter vitam, vivendi perdere causas. 


Now, it is in the order of nature, that every emergent evil shall be attended by its own 
specific corrective. | Morbid affections of popular taste, especially, have ever been 
encountered and restrained by some opposing influence. Thus, ‘in the most high and 
palmy state’ of Athens, when the ideal grandeur of her tragedy was endangered by 
the ignoble innovations of Euripides—his unworthy efforts to convert the drama into a 
mere vulgar exhibition of existing manners—the public sentiment was chastened and 
restored by the fiery scourge of Aristophanes. So, again, in our own country, when, by 
some strange perversion of the general intellect, the incomparable works of Shakspeare 
were neglected for the flimsy and inartificial compositions of Beaumont and Fletcher ; 
a mighty and extensive combination of causes was secretly working out that total revo- 
lution of the whole fabric of English literature, which, after defacing much of its struc- 
ture that was fantastic and elaborately decorated, ended by laying its foundations deep 
and strong in the eternal principles of nature. A similar departure from the funda- 
mental truth of poetry has, in our own age, obtained the sanction of popular appro- 
bation ; and already the process of correction has commenced—it is even now in unseen, 
but effectual, operation. 

We have frequently heard it contended, by persons whose opinion perfectly coincided 
with the judgment we have here recorded against Byron, that the chief counteraction to 
the prevailing corruption of poetical taste, is to be found in the growing admiration of 
Wordsworth. From this notion, we entirely and peremptorily dissent. Certainly no 
two poets could be more different in manner than these great compeers ; but in all other 
respects, the difference between them is far smaller than many of their readers suppose. 
The spirit of their writings has much, very much, in common—their minds are moved 
continually by kindred imaginings. In the one case, the emotion is ever joyous and 
exulting, and full of that noble inspiration which flows from the consciousness of tri- 
umphant power ;: in the other, there is darkness and mysterious misery. Yet in both 
instances the movement is of the same order; it has the same range of influence; and 
upon the same classes of feeling is its peculiar action concentrated. In short, the poetry 
of Wordsworth is, almost equally with that of Byron, founded in egotism. It is true, 
indeed, that the former does not, as did his rival and contemptuous censor, live in 
the midst of a perpetual mirage, surrounded by a host of scowling and gigantic images 
of himself; but his practice of ‘clothing upon’ every living stream and mountain 
shadow the outgoings of his own heart, originates in a tendency similar in kind— 
though never pushed into the same vicious excesses of indulgence—to that which gave 
birth to Lara and Conrade, the idealized representatives of their Creator. For every 
lover of external nature, every enthusiastic worshipper of the sublime or beautiful in 
scenery, the poems of Wordsworth will always possess a strong and peculiar fascination : 
they have given speech to thoughts and sympathies that else were voiceless, and breathed 
a fresh and perennial enchantment over scenes of immortal peace and beauty. But 
necessarily, from their character, they have no interest—or, at best, but little—for any 
other readers than those whose souls are full of poetry. Considered relatively to Byron, 
he is just what Claude Lorraine, or Gaspar Dughét, in the sister art of painting, might 
have been to Rubens, or any other historical painter of the Flemish school. The most 
accurate perception of excellence, the most rigid severity of taste, in landscape, would 
have left the student fully at liberty to gaze, with mistaken admiration, on the exaggerated 
contour and incorrect anatomy of the celebrated Fleming, and his brother artists. 
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To pursue the parallel, so far as it holds good : be it observed, that as errors of judg? 
ment concerning the relations of merit among the professors of graphic art can only be 
repaired by intimate critical acquaintance with the works of greater masters : at least, it 
will not be denied, that the most satisfactory and effectual mode of ‘elevating and 
enlarging the capacity of intellectual enjoyment, as derived from the contemplation of 
painting, is by familiarizing the eye and imagination of the spectator with com- 
positions of eminent truth and grandeur. Such compositions, as it happens, are 
but rarely to be met with in this country ; but were a British artist suddenly to arise, 
who should unite, in his own style, the gorgeous colouring of Titian and Paolo Veronese, 
with the majestic beauty and various conception of Raffaelle, how would the whole 
Royal Academy be thrown into the shade !* Undoubtedly, a painter, of genius so tran- 
scendent, would have many a servile copyist, many an imitator of his peculiar manner, 
and even of his characteristic imperfections. On the other hand, it is clear that emulous 
and noble spirits, being impelled by a genial ambition to measure themselves against 
their giant brother, would, by diligently analyzing the latent causes of his extra- 
ordinary success, acquire a knowledge of those principles which had ensured it. Men 
might thus learn to struggle generously, and without mutual envyings and jealousy, for 
the prize of fame : the true and final purpose of all art would then be realized, and the 
pervading spirit of nature, abstracted from her individual works, would be stamped 
in imperishable glory on the canvass of her children. 

What we have here imagined, as an efficient cause of a complete and beneficial revo- 
lution in the state of the fine arts, affords a tolerably fair representation of the actual con- 
dition of the world of literature. For whatever indications may exist, of the revival of 
a nobler and purer taste, for every single step made by our own generation, in return to 
the ancient standards of imaginative genius, we are indebted chiefly to one man, of stu- 
pendous powers,—and that man Sir Water Scotr. That it was ever distinctly the 
intention of this illustrious author to tax his faculties for the production of a series of 
works, adapted uniformly and expressly to assist in purifying, and restoring to its ori- 
ginal dignity, the literature of his country, we are far, very far from suspecting. Indeed, 
the systematic execution of such a design would imply a more absolute mastery over the 
action of genius, than is at all consistent with its distinctive property of self-evolution : 
for, to the higher states of genius, there belongs an intrinsic and essential force of will, 
which transcends and vanquishes all extraneous interference. But that the tendency 
of Sir Walter’s writings has really been thus pre-eminently beneficial, that to the influ- 
ence of his various admirable compositions, is mainly to be attributed any measure of 
discernment, or any judicious appreciation of genuine literary greatness, which may be 
found among the multitude of English readers, we trust we shall be able, before we have 
done, abundantly to prove. 

It is not our wish to enter into any discussion of the relative value of Scott’s poetry. 
The Ballad Epic is, no doubt, a very questionable,—perhaps, even decidedly an jlle- 
gitimate, branch of the poet's art: and as to our author’s treatment of his subjects, and 
the general merits of his execution, we must allow for considerable variety of judgments. 
In his character of novelist, however, no such allowance can be made. Differences of 
Opinion concerning the comparative merits of particular works, in the Waverley series, 

' there may—indeed, there must—be ; but the absolute beauty of the style, taken as a sepa- 
rate mode of composition, and the actual, intrinsic excellence of the romances, admit of 





* There are many persons who seem to consider all assertions of disparity between the artists of the 
nineteenth and those of the fifteenth century, as nothing better than the mere cant of connoisseurship.— 
The prevalence of so gross a mistake is really astonishing. If people would but take the trouble to 
inquire, what are the various influences which most duce to the ful pr tion of the fine arts,— 
they would find that the tendency of civilization,—of that civilization, which is based on commerce,—is, 
after it has passed a certain point, to diminish our physical susceptibility of those influences,—and thus, 
in effect, to subtract them from society. 
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ho dispute. The man who affects to hold in contempt the genins which originated 
Waverley, and Ivanhoe, and Old Mortality, must either be eaten up of the leprous 
malignity of envy, or else blind by nature, to every manifestation of the creative 
energy of mind. 

Now, although the Waverley romances do not affect the form of verse, yet is the 
conception of them all so essentially poetical, the higher characters so nobly idealized, 
the dramatic unity of action so strictly preserved, that, for all purposes of our argument, 
we might fairly consider them as indisputable poems. But for this there is no necessity. 
In a preceding part of our reviewal, we noticed the comparative unpopularity of the 
poetic form of composition, and the prevalence of that unhappy influence which has 
conspired, with other less obvious causes, to exclude the loftier strains of our national 
poesy from the admiration of an immense mass of readers. It is very evident that the 
public mind could never have been delivered from the domination of this enormous 
error, by the creation of a great body of truly valuable poetry. The homage of mankind 
might, indeed, have been demanded, as justly due to legitimate and sovereign excellence ; 
but while the standards of rebellion remained unfurled, the number of those who returned 
to the pure faith of loyalty and unquestioning allegiance, would have been miserably small. 
Here, then, it was, that the intervention of some mediating power, some suasive and 
vigorous attraction, became necessary. The sins of popular judgment were not to be 
expurgated by the severities of satire, or of critical sarcasm and invective—the citadels 
of error were not to be attacked, besieged, carried by storm—but the forces of the enemy 
were to be reasoned withal, to be persuaded, beguiled, won over to the side of truth and 
nature. This is the task which devolved upon the author of Waverley ; this the arduous 
work, which, probably without a glimpse of the real purport of his embassy, he under- 
took. How well he has succeeded in this undertaking, how precisely adapted are his 
writings to secure the attainment of the desired end, we shall presently shew. 

In our opinion, the peculiar fitness of Scott’s novels for the accomplishment of this 
much-needed reformation of popular taste, consists in their uniting the narrative charms 
of the Epopeia, with a style which, laying aside the solemn majesty of the epic and 
tragic Muses, does yet effectually familiarize, and render intelligible to the average capa- 
city of modern readers, the intrinsic nobility of both. These novels are, in fact, a kind 
of prose narrative dramas: the curtain rises and falls upon the different acts and 
scenes ; and the reader sees, as if presented on the stage, the schemes and plots and 
counter-plots of the several dramatis persone. The customary licenses of story-telling, 
it is true, are rarely abandoned by the novelist ; and very frequently it happens, that the 
motive-spring of the machinery is kept for a while concealed: the real and ultimate 
causes of certain accidents, which befall the hero of the tale, are not revealed until after 
curiosity has been excited by a rehearsal of the imagined occurrence, This, of course, is 
the common privilege of all narrators; and compensates, in some measure, the absence 
of that intense interest which attends the actual spectacle, and visible presentation of cha- 
racter, in the drama: 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 


Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 


But these occasional anachronisms, though of course they would be found intolerable, 
and indeed impossible, in the enacting of a play, do not by any means impair the 
dramatic propriety of the tale. They are, no doubt, wide departures from the dramatic 
form : but that is not affected ; it has previously been laid aside, as undesirable; and their 
justification must be sought for in the peculiar necessities of that species of composition 
which has been voluntarily preferred. As inventions of the art of narration, these 
artifices of concealment, and of subsequent solution, are, in the’ highest degree, effective. 
But it is not alone in this quality, of rendering universally intelligible whatever traits 
of beauty they possess, in common with the nobler forms of poetry, that the superlative 
merit of Sir Walter Scott’s romances displays itself. They are pervaded by a spirit 
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which is yet more strongly characteristic of fine and lofty genius. There is a vitality, a 
prevailing kindliness of nature, an active presence of domestic charity and human love, 
about their characters, which is scarcely to be met with in the works of any other writer 
of the age. Not theirs are the ferocious offspring of a mind diseased, the self-persecuted 
victims of misanthropy and inextinguishable hatred. The heroes and inferior agents of 
these romances are creatures such as one might love, and choose to walk through the 
world withal: they seem made for friendship, and confiding affection. The higher 
female characters, especially, are cast in the very finest mould of feminine loveliness. 
They are grave and volatile, enthusiastic, melancholy, passionate, and long-suffering ; 
yet have they all an air of grace and purity—a fascination, a delightful attractiveness, 
that wins the heart of the reader. Voluptuous sirens they are not, nor yet the frail and 
self-abandoned victims of seductive villany : the dignity, the majesty of virtue, sits upon 
them as 2 robe, which ennobles both the aspect and the figure of their beauty. We feel 
towards them almost as we might feel towards real women of our own acquaintance, 
and are thus enabled the more vividly to realize to ourselves the passion of their lovers, 
and to sympathize with them in all those various disappointments and trials of affection, 
which precede the final reward of their faithful and persevering attachment. That none 
but virtuous and exalted characters are introduced, is not asserted : that would be, at best, 
but equivocal praise. What we maintain is, that the sympathies and admiration of the 
reader are uniformly directed to worthy and appropriate objects, always awakened by 
sentiments of honour, and deeds of moral strength and grandeur. Even where the truth 
of history, and the action of the narrative, oblige our author to exhibit individual agents, 
of misanthropic or malignant disposition, the interest which attaches to their operations 
is ever carefully separated from those principles of evil which animate these workers of 
mischief or destruction, and impel them to their allotted tasks of iniquity. 

Varney, for instance, in the novel of Kenilworth, is, perhaps, as utterly depraved a 
character as the Iago of Shakspeare. The redeeming points in his nature are few and 
small indeed : his very ambition, though aspiring to a gigantic height of fortune, is dis- 
honoured and ignoble ; his courage is that of a robber; his lingering and deeply dis- 
guised passion for the Countess, is base and sordid, polluted with the poisonous infusion 
that flows from the black fountain of his heart, and curdles and corrupts his life-blood, 
He is alternately to be feared, and ineffably despised ; not all his vigorous determination, 
and resolute energy of performance, can save him from our loathing and contempt. Of 
all Sir Walter Scott’s creations, he most resembles those of Byron in the elements of his 
composition. We never wish him to succeed, in any, the smallest, of his nefarious pro- 
jects : as we read, we almost pray that he may be confounded and brought to nothing. 
Yet, with all this stupendous load of infamy, to weigh him down into the dust of meanest 
degradation, there are moments when the character of Varney strikes us as one that 
might have been supremely great ; and we could almost weep at the sad spectacle of so 
much keen, far-seeing sagacity, such instantaneous decision of purpose, and such ener- 
getic promptitude in execution, debased, and prostituted, and perverted, by its unnatural 
alliance with the mean malignity and fiendish obduracy of heartless selfishness, There 
is one scene, too, (that in which Varney appears before the unfortunate Countess at 
Cumnor, after her interview with Tressilian,) which irresistibly compels our pity for the 
wretched creature, however miserably degraded and deserving of such treatment he 
might be, who could be made the victim of such withering intensity of scorn. 

Burley of Balfour, again, in Old Mortality, is an equally splendid example. His 
indomitable patriotism, mistaken though it were ; his unshrinking, self-sacrificing efforts 
in behalf of the religious and civil freedom of his native Scotland ; the fiery and consum- 
ing zeal of his enthusiasm—combine to invest him with a kind of rugged and storm-beaten 
sublimity, There is a character of unshorn strength about him, which is fearfully mag- 
nificent, and of which the wild and thickening delusions of insanity and overstrained 
fanaticism cannot utterly divest him. Though fierce and ruthless in His anger as a beast 
of prey, and habitually contemptuous of the softer emotions of humanity, he is yet half 
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endeared to our imaginations by the nobleness of those objects for which he struggled 
with illustrious and self-devoting vehemence. We regard him-with an awful sense of terror, 
which is almost reverential ; and the few kindly words, contained in his letter to Morton, 
when embarking for Holland, are like flashes of paternal affection from the dark and 
clouded recesses of his spirit. We feel that he is still a man, and would fain persuade 
him to descend for a while from the tempestuous eminences of controversy and rebellion, 
to sit by our sides in the fair places of the earth, and be unto us as a brother, 

Now, in both the cases we have cited, this sympathetic interest in the acts and feelings 
of the ideal personage, is founded in our common love of human nature, and in that 
spontaneous admiration with which we always look on virtue. So far as it relates to 
the vices or crimes of either character, it takes the form of regret, deplores the slave-like 
prostration of their eminent faculties beneath the ever-encroaching tyranny of evil habits 
and propensities ; and laments their signal unhappiness, in being thus destined to make 
fetters for themselves, the iron whereof shall one day enter into their very souls. It is 
an interest in the individual, as a being like ourselves, equally capable, with us, of 
honourable emotion and of upright conduct. It proves both that these creatures of ima+ 
gination are real semblances of our own intimate nature; and that the heart and mind 
of man can find no vital and abiding satisfaction, but in truth and rectitude and virtue. 
Compare the total effect of the character of Varney, with that. produced upon the feelings 
of the reader by the Corsair or the Manfred of Lord Byron, and the force of our 
objection to the tendency of his Lordship’s poetry will conspicuously appear. 

Of the wondrous and a familiar knowledge of the human heart which illustrates the 
pages of these novels, we need say no more; that is a quality which every, the most 
cursory reader, at once perceives and confesses. It is felt that the actors and speakers 
of the tale are veritable human creatures; not mere unbreathing shadows, or fan- 
tastic and exaggerated shapings of the poet’s pen. To borrow from an eloquent writer in 
the Quarterly, the fine application which he has made of Shakspeare’s words: “ Like 
the statue, in the * Winter's Tule,’ you would deem they breathed, and that those veins did 
verily bear blood: the fixture of their eyes has motion in it ; an air comes from them, and 
the fine chisel has cut breath.” 

Let it be added, that they are, also, individual beings. The specific differences of 
mind are marked in them, as clearly as in actual life, and with the same delicate 
minuteness. Even when characters of the same class are brought before us, they are 
ever separated and distinguished from each other, by the bringing out of some smaller 
and finer shades of difference. Their very speech is characteristic and peculiar: we never 
mistake the expression and discourse of one for that of another. There are among them, 
those who deal in solemn common-places, and repeat the garbled observations of their 
superiors ; but, these excepted, they have each an incommunicable style of thought, their 
feelings undergo personal modification, and are thus assimilated, harmonized, made their 
own, and coloured by the prevailing qualities of their nature. This is the great triumph 
of the poet’s art, the glory of Homer and of Shakspeare, It is this which gives duration 
and eternal fame to the works of genius; which confers upon them the dignity, the 
beauty, the undecaying lustre of truth. Such works, thus written and conceived, demand 
for their authors the admiration and the reverence of mankind, in all climes, and 
in all ages. They shine as ethereal reflections of man’s life, and present to the 
gaze of all generations an imperishable picture of their own spiritual being. Such are 
the writings of Sir Walter Scott, the man who was destined to revive, in the nineteenth 
century, the literary glories of the sixteenth ; and to restore to the high and severe stand. 
ards of their forefathers, the intellectual tastes of his countrymen : 


Blessing be with them,—and immortal praise, 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of Tauru, and pure delight! 
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ON THE NATURE AND ADVANTAGES OF THE STUDY OF PHYSICS, 
Being the Substance of an Introductory Lecture, delivered to the Class of Natural Philosophy, at Guy’s 
Hospital; by W. M. Hieeins, Esq., F.G.S., &c. &. 
| (Concluded from p. 310.) 

WE have considered, in the former part of this article, the manner in which the study of 
physical science should be conducted, and some of the advantages which accrue to the 
student himself, both from such studies in general, and from the investigation of some 
particular branches of physics. But it must be obvious to every one who makes a more 
extended estimate of the labour of these pursuits, as compared with the advantages they 
confer, that these are by no means the chief benefits which flow from them. The highest 
of these benefits are those which affect, not individuals, but all society, and that not by 
administering amusement, and rationally employing time, but by enhancing the comforts 
and remedying the evils of life. Let us, in elucidating these advantages, briefly observe, 
in one or two instances, the effects which the study of physics has produced on the most 
useful mechanical arts : 

* Between the physical sciences, and the arts of life,” says Sir John Herschel, in his 
incomparable Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, &c., “ there subsists a 
constant mutual interchange of good offices; and no considerable progress can be made 
in the one, without of necessity giving rise to corresponding steps in the other. On the 
one hand, every art is in some measure, and many entirely, dependent on those very 
powers and qualities of the material world which it is the object of physical inquiry to 
investigate and explain ; and, accordingly, abundant examples might be cited of cases 
where the remarks of experienced artists, or even ordinary workmen, have led to the dis- 
covery of natural qualities, elements, or combinations, which have proved of the highest 
importance in physics.” 

Let us take naval architecture as an example : 

The business of a naval architect is to construct a vessel, whether for war or for burden, 
of such a shape, that it may be carried in the best manner over the ocean, and at the 
same time offer the greatest convenience for the stowage of cargo and men. Could we 
pass in review the history of this art, we should not fail to observe that it has been 
entirely dependent on the progress of natural philosophy. There are two questions which 
immediately present themselves to our mind, as soon as we begin to think of ship- 
building: What constitutes the stability of floating bodies? and, What is the solid of 
smallest resistance? The science of hydrodynamics answers both these questions, and 
thus affords a datum from which the calculation, in all cases, may be made. 

The stability of a floating body entirely depends upon the situation of its centre of 
gravity, in relation to its meta-centre ; that is, the point at which the axes of the centre 
of gravity of the body, and of the fluid it displaces, intersect each other. When the centre 
of gravity is below the meta-centre, it is stable; when above, unstable, that is, will upset; 
and when the two points coincide, it is indifferent to motion. 

This fact is evidently of the greatest importance to the naval architect ; and intimately 
connected with it is that problem by which he is to discover the solid of smallest resist- 
ance. All solid bodies experience resistance in moving though fluids, but that resistance 
differs according to their shape. A line-of-battle ship of seventy-four guns, would require 
twelve times the power to move her with a given velocity, broad-side first, as is required 
to move her in the usual manner. A broad surface, then, moving in a fluid, experiences 
a much greater resistance than a narrow one ; but from this it might be imagined that a 
swift-sailing vessel ought to be built as narrow as possible, that she may cut her way 
through the waters. There is, however, a limit to the narrowness of a floating body, that 
it may be the solid of smallest resistance. A side wind would be liable to throw such a 
vessel on her leeward side, and thus endanger her safety. Science, however, determines 
this question, and assists the contriver in constructing a ship in such a way, that it may be 
adapted to its particular use, and yet be the solid of smallest resistance. 
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We might proceed to shew, that in the construction of the ship, so as to resist the 
strains to which she is subject, and in the form of her sails, the ship-builder is indebted 
to the natural philosopher. But if we might be permitted to take architecture as an 
example, it would be easy to shew that the science of construction is entirely dependent 
on the laws which are taught by physics. Unhappily, however, the undue attention which 
js in the present day paid to the decoration of buildings, has reduced the profession to an 
art; and all those works which require any considerable knowledge of natural philosophy, 
are now quietly relinquished by the majority of architects, and given to a branch of the 
profession called civil engineers, 

It is scarcely necessary to advert to the absolute necessity of our sciences to this class of 
professional men. Not a step can be taken in the construction of bridges, rail-roads, or 
canals, without involving the principles of natural philosophy. It will only be necessary 
to offer one example. Let us suppose that it is required to build a flood-gate, every one 
knows that it will have to resist a pressure which will be exerted by the water, and a 
degree of strength must be given to it sufficient to do so. A person ignorant of the 
science of hydrodynamics would probably imagine that the force would be according to 
the bulk of water resting against it, and proceed to strengthen it accordingly. But this 
science teaches us that the amount of pressure upon the sides of a vessel is as the square 
of the depth of the fluid column, and therefore the pressure upon the flood-gate is 
according to the depth of water in contact with it, and that altogether independent of the 
quantity. 

We might continue to multiply examples, by bringing them from the military and naval 
professions. Fortifications of all kinds, the theory of gunnery, and the art of guiding a vessel 
through the water, are all branches of natural philosophy ; but we leave the consideration 
of these, to take a few examples from the medical profession. Every part of the human 
frame illustrates some principle in natural philosophy, and every instrument employed in 
surgery involves some mechanical or physical fact. In every country but our own, 
natural philosophy is considered a requisite branch of medical education, and most justly ; 
for without an acquaintance with it, the mechanism of the human frame can never be 
understood : what are the limbs of animals, but levers? what the heart and blood-vessels, 
but an hydraulic apparatus? and who would be acquainted with the construction of the 
chest, the eye, and the ear, and yet remain ignorant of the sciences of pneumatics, optics, 
and acoustics. It is, therefore, most important to urge upon the medical profession, in 
particular, the study of natural philosophy, as an essential, and to them indispensable, 
department of knowledge. Indeed, motives of a peculiar force present themselves, 
inducing the students of medical science to these pursuits; for all the advantages which wil} 
result to the general student will be theirs, with the increased benefit of applying their 
knowledge to their professional occupations. 

Nor is this their only motive: a review of the past advantages yielded to physical 
science by the medical profession, is highly calculated to stimulate the present gene. 
ration to similar efforts. Where will this, or any country, find names that will be brighter 
ornaments to the page of her history, than those of Wollaston and Young? Above all, 
the immense accessions made to the efficiency of medical science by the study of 
physics, is sufficient to compel the attention of all the members of that profession, no less 
from ambitious, than from philanthropic motives: and here we may best illustrate our 
position, by citing some passages on this subject from the admirable work of Sir John 
Herschel, to which allusion has already been made. 

“It is to such observation,” says he, speaking of the study of physical pheno. 
mena, “ reflected upon, however, and matured into a rational and scientific form 
by a mind deeply imbued with the best principles of sound philosophy, that we 
owe the practice of vaccination; a practice which has effectually subdued, in every 
country where it has been introduced, one of the most frightful scourges of the human 
race, and in some extirpated it altogether. Happily for us, we know only by tra- 
dition the ravages of the small-pox, as it existed among us hardly more than a century 
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ago, and as it would in a few years infallibly exist again, were the barriers which this 
practice, and that of inoculation, oppose to its progress abandoned. Hardly inferior to 
this terrible scourge on land was, within the last seventy or eighty years, the scurvy at 
sea. The sufferings and destruction produced by this horrid disorder on board our ships, 
when, as a matter of course, it broke out after a few months’ voyage, seem now almost 
incredible. Deaths to the amount of eight or ten a day in a moderate ship’s company ; 
bodies sewn up in hammocks, and washing about the decks, for want of strength and 
spirits on the part of the miserable survivors to cast them overboard ; and every form of 
loathsome and excruciating misery of which the human frame is susceptible: such are 
the pictures which the narratives of nautical adventure in those days continually offer. 
At present the scurvy is almost completely eradicated in the navy, partly, no doubt, from 
increased and increasing attention to general cleanliness, comfort, and diet; but mainly 
from the constant use of a simple and palatable preventive, the acid of lemon, served 
out in daily rations. If the gratitude of mankind be allowed on all hands to be the just 
meed of the philosophic physician, to whose discernment in seizing, and perseverance in 
forcing it on public notice, we owe the great safeguard of infant life, it ought not to be 
denied to those whose skill and discrimination have thus strengthened the sinews of our 
most powerful arm, and obliterated one of the darkest features in the most glorious of all 
professions. 

“ One instance more, however, we will add, to illustrate the manner in which a most 
familiar effect, which seemed destined only to amuse children, or, at best, to furnish a 
philosophic toy, may become a safeguard of human life, and a remedy for a most serious 
and distressing evil. In needle manufactories, the workmen who point the needles are 
constantly exposed to excessively minute particles of steel which fly from the grindstones, 
and mix, though imperceptible to the eye, as the finest dust in the air, and are inhaled 
with their breath. The effect, though imperceptible on a short exposure, yet, being con- 
stantly repeated from day to day, produces a constitutional irritation dependent on the 
tonic properties of the steel, which is sure to terminate in pulmonary consumption ; inso- 
much, that persons employed in this kind of work used scarcely ever to attain the age of 
forty years. In vain was it attempted to purify the air before its entry into the lungs, by 
gauzes or linen guards ; the dust was too fine and penetrating to be obstructed by such 
coarse expedients, till some ingenious person bethought him of that wonderful power 
which every child who searches for its mother’s needle with a magnet, or admires the 
motions and arrangement of a few steel filings on a sheet of paper held above it, sees in 
exercise. Masks of magnetised steel wire are now constructed, and adapted to the faces 
of the workmen. By these the air is not merely strained, but searched in its passage through 
them, and each obnoxious atom arrested and removed.” 

There would be no end to the enumeration of the public and more general advantages 
which have resulted from the study of natural philosophy. It has, like a Hercules, destroyed 
the monsters of superstition and priestcraft,—it has spread civilization through our land, 
increased the comforts of the poor, and the wealth of the rich,—it has given us the con- 
trol of the ocean and the air,—given kindred to humanity, and united the ends of the 
earth. 

It is quite impossible in the present day to estimate the amount of mischievous influ- 
ence exercised by systems of philosophical imposture, on the ignorant of the early and 
middle ages. It is, doubtless, to be accounted for by the disproportion existing between 
the degree of their acquaintance with philosophy, and their ingenuity and taste in the 
arts, and consequent civilization. With all the susceptibility which refinement engenders, 
and yet with a total ignorance of religion and sound philosophy, and immersed in super- 
stition and idolatry, it is easy to perceive that they must necessarily have been the help- 
less dupes of imposture. Tc what extent, however, they were misled and bewildered, 
it is difficult to ascertain. The secret recesses of the temple and the cave have not been 
thrown open, and exposed to our view. But this we do assuredly know, that philosophy 
has detected the cheat, and silenced and shamed the impostors. 
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By her influence, associated with the more powerful energies of Christianity, the mind 
has been raised from its depth of degradation; and we now anticipate, in confident hope, 
the arrival of the day, when,the whole world will acknowledge, and bow to their united 
influence. 

But science has accomplished more than this,—it has not only assisted in breaking 
the chains of superstition, but has opened that communication between men, in every 
part of the world, which, by allowing an interchange and communication of opinion, can~ 
not fail to destroy prejudices and establish truth, We are not now the servants of the 
winds and the tides, but their masters ; we have learned to combat nature with her own 
weapons, and in many instances have employed the very impediments that so long 
opposed our progress, 

To the invention of the steam-engine we might refer, as one of the most surprising 
effects of the application of the human intellect to the study of physics. A vapour is 
the moving power ; and though the least probable of all the attempts that have been 
made to obtain a power sufficient to counteract the impediments to motion existing in 
natural causes, is yet infinitely the most efficacious and controllable. 

When rain falls upon the surface of the earth, it remains a short time, and disappears. 
You may not, perhaps, have thought to inquire why, but have satisfied yourselves with 
the idea that it passed through the soil, But there are some strata through which water 
cannot be filtered, they are impervious to its passage, and it can only pass over their sur- 
face as it would upon a basin of oil, Yet the rain that falls on the earth soon disap- 
pears. This arises from the action of the sun’s rays, which, heating the surface of the 
earth, quietly carry away the redundant moisture as an invisible vapour. 

The same process is going on from the surface of all the oceans, seas, and other masses 
of water, which cover so large a portion of the earth. Were it not for this, the amazing 
body of water which the Mediterranean sea, for example, receives of the many rivers 
and tributary streams which flow into it, would necessarily raise its level. But no such 
effect is produced,—there appears, on the other hand, to be a larger quantity evaporated 
from its surface, than is carried into its reservoir by these rivers and streams, for there is 
@ constant current of water rushing into it from the Atlantic, through the streights of 
Gibraltar. 

This is, perhaps, one of the conservatory principles of nature, by which the continu- 
ance of both vegetable and animal life is effected. But who, in the consideration of this 
phenomenon, or the analogous one of vapour rising from a boiling fluid, could ever 
imagine its application as a moving power. But the philosopher continues his inves- 
tigations, ascertains its laws of action and of change, and at last invents the steam- 
engine. 

The application of the steam-engine is scarcely less remarkable than its invention. 
It has relieved man of part of that curse which rests upon him—“ by the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread.” It saws his timbers, and forges his iron; it constructs his 
garments ; it leaves him little more than the spectator of its marvellous operations, But 
its most remarkable application is that which constitutes a locomotive engine. It plows 
the mighty waters in its own strength, and virtually connects remote cities and nations, 
in spite of the distances and obstacles which nature herself has interposed. 

The rail-way and the steam-boat give an importance to this and succeeding ages 
which cannot be too highly estimated. That despotism should be destroyed, and Chris. 
tianity be established, a freedom of access between man and man is almost essential. 
That object has already been accomplished: the light of Christianity and science is 
spreading itself over the civilized world; and the time, we trust, is not far distant, 
when by their combined influence, all people of all tongues will be united in the bonds 
of a catholic philanthropy and a common faith. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY.—— 
NO. VII. 

On tHE Connexion oF Missronary LaBours 
AND PRAYER, WITH THE ComiNG or CuRIST’s 
Kinepom. 

At means are in order to some valuable 

and important end; and it is the order of 

Providence, that the end and means shall 

bear some resemblance to each other. The 

kingdom of Christ will come, but how far 
we may accelerate the event by faithful 

ing and fervent prayer, is a subject 
well worthy the consideration of every good 
man. And why should we squabble whe- 
ther Christ’s reign’ be personal or spiritual, 
since we all agree he must reign, and that 

His reign will be brought about by a con- 

junction of divine and human 

means; the Spirit’s effusion, and the 
pocens of the word and prayer. That 

knowledge of Christ will be the glory 
and fulness of the millennium, we all agree; 
but the savour of this knowledge is diffused 
by evangelical preaching. We may edu- 
cate, civilize, and polish the heathen, but 
the charm that changes his heart is gospel 
truth, unctioned by the Holy Ghost. Nor 
have we much reason to believe that kings 
and statesmen will contribute to this work : 
what they have already done gives no pledge 
of the future. My kingdom, says Christ, is 


not of this world ; nor will it be much sup- 
ry + ong Seo It is true, they 
the 


— b 
ve planted itish standard on foreign 
shores, they have sent troops, they have 
built forts, they have appointed governors, 
they have placed different colonies under 
law. Ships have been freighted; they have 
induced the heathen to industry by the lure 
of our commerce; we have bought their 
ivory, their gum, their timber, their oil, and 
raw materials; but for the infinitely 
more honourable work of converting their 
souls, God has chosen “ not many mighty 
and not many noble.” 

Falling thrones, and subverted dynasties 
may indirectly contribute to the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom, but the gospel is the 
mighty lever that must heave the mountain 
from a sinking world. Thrones are often 
intrenched round with men whose policy 
seldom or ever leads them to honour Christ. 
In this work God will use means that shall 
neither tarnish his purity, or steal his glory. 

who give all glory to the Lamb, will 
dou be employed as his first instru- 
ments. Kings like Constantine may build 
the outworks with gold, silver, and precious 
stones, but the foundation must be laid by 
workmen such as God himself shall employ. 
Worldly establishments may look out of the 
loop-holes of their splendid rituals—popes 
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may make war upon the Lamb—but they 
that are with fies ev: Ge ellely ‘ead 
chosen, and faithful. What has hitherto 
been done has been accomplished by faith- 
ful but insulated bodies of men. Christian 
preachers have gone forth unprotected by 
as. unpatronized by wealth; they have 
aboured, and they have not fainted. The 
Moravians, the Wesleyans, the Independ- 
ents, and the Baptists, with the Church 
Missionary Society, have sent out many 
zealous and heavenly-minded men into the 
foreign vineyard of the Lord ; these have not 
counted their lives dear, so that they might 
finish their course with joy. What vast 
extension has the church of Christ gained 
within the last forty years! The South Sea 
Islands have been evangelized. The West 
Indian negroes have heard the joyful sound. 
Asiatic India has seen a great light, and the 
Isles of the sea have not waited in vain for 
salvation. Let these denominations still 
cast their mites into the treasury, and it shall 
be enriched; while the rich who glory in 
riches, and the wise who glory in wisdom, 
and the mighty who glory in power, shall 
have their glory turned into shame. Every 
Missionary is a star to enlighten some por- 
tion of the dark hemisphere, every prayer 
is a drop to wear away the stone. Perhaps 
the present race are preparing the way, and 
providing the seed, the next may sow it in 
the wide field of the world. Christian 
preachers are multiplying, through all the 
churches ; and their ministry, when brought 
to bear u the heathen world, shall not 
return void, the springing blade shall follow 
the sown seed, and the fruit thereof shall 
shake like Lebanon. Popery, that oppro- 
brium of religion, has received its deadly 
wound; the crescent is on the wane; and 
paganism begins to totter. The time may 
not be far of, when God shall have an arm 

of evangelists from among the Jews. If 
Mead rightly conjectures, they will be 
among the foremost heralds of the cross. 
How this will be brought about, whether by 
a sign in the heavens, or by the gospel upon 
earth, is among the secret things which 
belong to God. The pulpit, or the preach- 
ing of the cross, will realize all that has been 
said of it either by the poet or the prophet. 
How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of them that bring good tidings! “ For 
as the rain cometh down and the snow from 
heaven, and returneth not thither, but water- 
eth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and 
bread to the eater ; so shall my word be that 
goeth forth out of my mouth, it shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and it shall pros- 
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per in the thing whereto I send it. For ye 
shall go out with joy, and be led forth; the 
mountains and the hills shall break forth 
before you into singing and all the trees of 
the field shall clap their hands. Instead of the 
thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and instead 
of the brier shall come up the myrtle-tree, 
and it shall be to the Lord fora name, for an 
everlasting sign that shall not be cut off.” 
But, although the preaching of the gos- 
pel is God’s leading ordinance for the sal- 
vation of a perishing world, the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, at the request of earnest 
prayer, must never be forgotten. The times 
and the seasons God hati: put into His own 
hands, but all will admit the connexion be- 
tween prayer, and the fulfilment of Divine 
ise. From millions of lips is the pe- 
tition ascending, “Thy kingdom come,” 
and he who formed the petition knew its 
full import, and has connected its fulfilment 
with the happy destiny of his redeemed 
creature—man. God has mixed up the 
ers of his le with all his mind’s 
ae and paeoutent decrees in behalf 
of a fallen world. He allowed his servant 
Moses to plead with him in the mount, 
to do that which His counsel and fore- 
knowledge determifed to be done. Ifa 
time of refreshing come from the presence 
of the Lord, prayer is at the bottom. Ifa 
nation is to be saved through the prayers of 
Esther, she is raised up for such a time as 
this. Ifa Wesley or a Whitfield go out 
to reform the land, they are prepared in the 
closet. Luther was mighty in ae and 
the pillars of trembled. lliott, 
he coneted tn ooh American In- 
dians, and mastered their language, did it 
by prayer and patience, and faith in Christ 
Jesus. The tender-hearted and devoted 
Martyn was a man of prayer. All success- 
ful Missionaries are baptized into prayer. 
The element of all usefulness is prayer; it 
is the soul’s meridian altitude, the wheels of 
Christ’s chariot, the mover of God’s hand, 
and the mind of the Spirit. Daniel kindled 
his prophetic lamp at the altar of devotion. 
Isaiah’s hallowed lips were touched with 
the fire of prayer, ere “rapt into future 
times the bard begun.” It flamed in the 
ry of David, and formed the descend- 
ing mantle of Elijah. The day of Pente- 
cost was ushered in by prayer, for the pro- 
mise of the Spirit was connected with the 
prayer of faith. The apostles could not 
evangelize the world, till they had given 
themselves to prayer. The great trans- 
atlantic revivals have been answers to 
rayer; and the machinery that converts 
the world must be fed by prayer. Why do 
we not pray more for Turks, Jews, and 
2D. SERIES, NO. 33.—VOL. III. 


infidels? If this is the golden key that 
unlocks the promises,—why not keep it 
bright? The life-boat to save a sinking 
world, is a precious Saviour—but who can 
approach him without faith and prayer? 
I wish half the time spent in our Mission- 
ary meetings were consecrated to prayer, 
we should not have so many @roll anec- 
dotes and tedious narratives. Branching 
off in intercession for the heathen, will often 
convert a cold prayer into a flame of love. 
We may be too selfish even in our prayers, 
our charity may stay too much at home. 
Look at the prophets, look at the apostles, 
what mighty artillery of prayer did they 
wield! Before the Spirit of grace is poured 
out co-extensively with the world’s wants, 
the spirit of supplication must be more 
practised by the Church. If Christ rides 
in the chariot of his gospel, the Spirit rides 
in the chariot of prayer. The author of 
these Recollections, when labouring upon a 
mission in the province of New Brunswick, 
under a painful want of success, induced 
some of the members of the church to 
unite with him in a day of fasting and 
prayer: much fervent wrestling with God 
took place, and strong cries and tears were 
offered up to Him in whose hands is the 
residue of the Spirit. This was in the fall 
of the year, and, before the ice barred the 
passage, he made another tour up the river 
St. John, to visit different parts of the mis- 
sion before the winter set in. He had 
not been long absent, however, before a 
messenger was sent, begging that he would 
return immediately, as a revival had begun 
in his absence, which required both his 
presence and prudence to regulate and 
guide. One hundred persons, chiefly young 
people, were the subjects of this quickening 
visitation : the consequence was, we began 
to build a new Mission Chapel; the old 
one was soon too small: and the fruits of 
that refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord exist till the present day. Let us, 
then, break out in the impassioned language 
of the prophet, “For Zion's sake I will not 
hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I 
will not keep silence, till the righteousness 
thereof go forth as brightness, and the sal- 
vation thereof as a lamp that burneth,” &c. 
The Spirit must sit brooding on the vast 
abyss, and make it pregnant with prayer, 
“I will that prayer and supplication, and 
giving of thanks, be offered up for all men.” 
The world never yet saw a great work 
of God, that was: not the birth of prayer. 
Talk we of agency? the Spirit’s agency is 
prayer. Pleading with men may obtain 
money," but pleading with God will obtain 
mercy for the world. J. Marspen. 
3F 177.— VOL, Xv. 
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NOTES OF A TOUR IN ALBANIA. 





[It affords us considerable gratification to be enabled to lay before the readers of the Imperial Magazine 
the following ‘‘ Notes of a Tour in Albania,” one of the provinces of European Turkey. The author 
has but recently left the scenes he describes: and we doubt not that the view of Turkish manners 
(from the bey to the beggar,) here so familiarly thrown open—sketched, too, with the ease and 
frankness of a soldier—will distinguish it at once from the productions of the mere book-making 
traveller. By the interest which at this time invests every portion of the Turkish empire, it will 
seize the attention of the politician; while the scholar will feel, in accompanying the tourist, that he 
is treading the classic ground of the ancient Ilyricum.—En1r.] 





“ Climes, fair withal as ever mortal head 
Imagined in its little schemes of thought ; 

Or e’er in new Utopias were ; 
To teach man what he might be, or he ought ; 

If that corrupted thing could ever such be taught. 


Land of Albania! where Iskander rose, 

Theme of the young, and beacon of the wise ; 
And he, his namesake, whose oft- baffled foes 

Shrunk from the deeds of chivalrous emprise. 

Land of Albania! let me bend mine eyes 

On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men ! 
The cross descends, thy minarets arise, 

And the pale crescent sparkles in the glen, 
Through many acypress grovewithin each city’s ken.” 


Corfu, Aug. 11, 1832. 

Reports having been received in Corfu 
that the cholera morbus had broken out in 
Yanina, and other towns in Albania, the 
lord high commissioner appointed a “ com- 
mission” to proceed to Yanina, &c. in or- 
der to obtain more accurate information, 
and to observe the nature and progress of 
the disease. The commission consisted of 
two medical gentlemen, Dr. Pope, of the 
51st regiment, and Signor Theriano, proto- 
medico of Corfu, and formerly, for many 
years, in the service of Ali Pacha. I ob- 
tained leave to accompany these gentlemen ; 
and being furnished with letters by the go- 
vernment to Ameen Pacha at Yanina, and 
others, on the 11th, about two o'clock, we 
commenced our journey, in the government 
sanita barge, and larded at the miserable 
dogana and hovel of Sayades about six 
o’clock, where, having procured rine po- 
nies for ourselves, servants, guardians, and 
baggage, we continued our journey by 
moonlight to Philates, a Turkish village, 
and arrived there about eleven o'clock. 
Our dormitory was within the courtyard of 
a wretched khan, among horses and mules, 
cows and goats, wild-looking muleteers, and 
hosts of bugs and fleas, &c. 

12th.—Up en route at five, through the 
beautiful valley of Keramitza. The tracks 
along the sides of the mountain which we 
had to pass are in many places not more 


than a foot and a half in breadth, and below 
which are tremendous ravines. About ten 
o’clock, we arrived at another khan, situate 
at the bottom of a sterile valley, where the 
contents of our baskets were produced, and 
we breakfasted, Our muleteers were very 





curious in examining the contents of the 
teapot, which they pronounced to be a 
decoction of opium. These khans, though 
useful, are of a most miserable description, 
being merely an open quadrangle, into 
which all enter, horses and cattle of every 
description. Sometimes there may be a 
room, but generally of so disgustingly filthy 
and dilapidated a nature that it is unhabit- 
able. Gccasionally those of a better class 
have eggs, but seldom any thing except 
rakee,—a strong distilled spirit. Two p.m. 
we proceeded. Our route lay along and 
over splendid mountains, till we came to 
the river Kalamas (Acheron,) which is rapid, 
sometimes broad, and along its course the 
scenery wild and picturesque. About eight 
o’clock we halted in the valley of Saracho- 
ritza, and bivouacked under a tree on the 
banks of the river, lighted our fires, made 
our supper, drank our grog, smoked our 
cigars, turned the horses loose, and slept. 
soundly till three o'clock in the morning. 
13th.—Proceeded on to Yanina, which 
we reached about noon. Yanina lies at the 
extremity of a long valley, bounded by lofty 
ranges of sterile mountains, and, in my eyes, 
had no very pre ing appearance. 
The scenery from Sayades is often grand, 
and amply repays the traveller for the dan- 
ger he incurs in threading the perilous tracks 
which form the roads; but the ponies, 
though small and of little promise, are be- 
yond all conception sure-footed, and wind 
along the narrow passes with admirable 
agility. The country appears thinly 
pled and little cultivated, We remained 
ft the house of Signor Clerice—who unites 
in his rubicund person the respective occu- 
pations of consul to the Ionian government, 
Austrian, French, Greek, &c. (the last of 
which are more honorary than profitable) 
and physician and druggist—till our arrival 
was reported to the government, which ap- 
_ us quarters in the house of a Greek 
mily. In all directions, Yanina presents 
rains to the view. The windows of the 
houses are secured with bars of iron, which 
give them the ap of prisons ; and 
besides which, they are protected from the 
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gaze of the curious by extremely close 
jalousies. In the evening a great number 
of first-rate Turks and Greeks, and some 
very pretty ladies, visited Dr. Theriano. 
The Greek secretary of his highness the 
Pacha also came; he is a young man, of 
much intelligence, and seemed well ac- 
quainted with European politics, and the 
present state of affairs in France, England, 
&e 


14th.—Dr. Pope and myself took the 
vapour-baths in the fortress, and underwent 
the usual ceremony of Oriental cleansing. 
The bath is open to all who come, and who 
bathe at the same time. There does not 
appear to be much delicacy. At eleven 
o'clock, accompanied by Signor Cierice, we 
roceeded to the palace of the Vizier Ameen 
acha, son of the present grand vizier.* It 
is situate in the fortress, and, during the time 
of Ali Pacha, was of vast extent; though 
already almost in total ruins. We mounted 
a crumbling flight of steps, and entered the 
palace; hundreds of Turks were loitering 
and lounging along the wooden corridors ; 
many dirty ill-looking fellows smoking, 
fleaing, &c. We first went to the office 
of the secretaries, where about a dozen 
scribes were at work, cross-legged, on the 
sofa: no table or chairs are ever used or 
seen ; but they sit, their legs doubled under 
them, on the divan, and the paper, sup- 
ported on the palm of the left hand, is thus 
written upon with a reed pen. Our arrival 
having been announced, we proceeded to 
visit his highness. On entering the room, 
there were about twenty attendants standing, 
bare-footed, at the end, all armed with 
richly embossed pistols and yatagan, stuck 
in an ornamental belt round the waist; and 
at the further end, Ameen Pacha. The 
apartment was about thirty feet long and 
twelve wide, the upper end surrounded with 
the divan. It contained no furniture but a 
carpet and the cloth-covered divan, which 
is a dais raised about a foot and a half 
from the floor, and about five feet wide from 
the wall, piled with cushions, on mounting 
which the slippers are taken off :—the only 
ornaments were two French clocks. The 
Pacha is about twenty-two years of age, with 
a fine Turkish countenance; he was smok- 
ing an extremely long cherry-stick pipe, 
with a beautiful amber diamond-ornamented 
mouth-piece. After we were seated on the 
divan, Dr. Theriano produced the lord high 
commissioner’s letter, which the secretary, 
standing at five feet from him, handed to 
the Pacha, who, not being learned in any 
Christian tongue, returned it, to be translated 


* The one who was taken prisoner by the Egyp- 
tians shortly after. 


4ll 


into Turkish. This was done in so lowa 
voice, that it was scarcely audible: indeed, 
all the people mand. his mightiness in 
almost a whisper,—touching the left breast 
and forehead frequently during the address. 
Pipes were immediately brought in, and a 
small cup, containing about a large table- 
spoonful of strong sugarless coffee, handed 
toeach. Upon a signal, made by clapping 
the hands twice, all the attendants, except 
one, a Moor, retired. The nature of the 
* commission” being explained, the Pacha 
promised every facility in promoting its 
object. He paid some compliments to the 
military part of the company, observing, 
that “ des messieurs au service d’ Angleterre 
were generally plus distingués than com- 
naniesian - woah little, The Turkish 
language, pronounced by a fine voice, such 
as his, has a grand lofty sound. We 
retired in about half an hour. His highness 
has the character of being a debauchee. 
From the audience we returned to the secre- 
taries, and pipes and coffee; then to the 
divan of the bamlech, or colonel of his 
highness’s regiment of tacticos. Again 
pipes and coffee, and ice. After leaving 
the fortress, we visited a bey of distinction, 
whose wife is the grand-daughter of Ali 
Pacha. Here a tray, with sweet preserved 
fruit and goblets of water, and one spoon, 
was handed round, prior to the pipes and 
coffee. In the afternoon we had a call from 
the Greek archbishop. 

15th.—We inspected the military and 
civil hospitals, which are comfortless, filthy 
dens. No regular medical man attends ; 
and the few sick who enter them are soon 
put out of pain by the scientific nostrums of 
a Jew quack. From these abodes of misery 
we visited the public schools, which are 
well attended, and free; they are on the 
Lancasterian system. Thence we strolled 
through the bazars, in about a dozen narrow 
streets, darkened by the few projecting 
roofs ; where the various goods are exposed 
in open wooden booths. The principal 
manufacture of Yanina is embroidery, of 
which we saw some beautiful specimens. 
In the afternoon we mounted horses 
which had been sent for our use from the 
Serai, and went out of the town to view the 
sham-fight and evolutions of the tacticos, in 
the plain by which we had arrived. The 
soldiers, if they can be so called, are all but 
boys, appeared half starved, and were ha- 
bited in a miserable and unmilitary sort of 
uniform. The dril! was any thing but Tor- 
rens ; however, they fired away to their 
seeming delight, and the apparent satisfac- 
tion of Ameen Pacha, who galloped about, 
followed by thirty mounted heroes firipg 
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pistols at each other’s horses. The artillery, 
of which there were six pieces stationed in 
different situations, was pretty well served, 
and fired shot. After the. victory was 
gained, both parties piled arms in line ; and 
now commenced a furious scramble for the 
apples, pears, melons, &c. that his highness 
flung among them ; after which his own 
carpet was spread sur le champ de batuille, 
his robes of ermine were brought him, and 
his pipe and coffee, and ice. About seven 
o'clock we dined with the ci-devant Greek 
secretary of the grand vizier, who, having an 
ample fortune, prefers enjoying it in safety 
ex officio. The outside of his mansion pre- 
sented a forbidding appearance—immense 
walls of rough masonry, without windows, 
or other openings to relieve it from its prison 
aspect ; however, on entering the large for- 
tress-like gates, the scene changes. Inside 
is a garden, and, mounting the steps, a large 
and handsome open gallery, or corridor ; at 
the further end of which was the divan. 
Being seated, sweet preserves and water 
were handed round, followed by a small 
glass of liqueur; then long napkins were 
thrown over our knees, and one attendant 
brought a large metal sort of basin with 
soap, whilst another poured tepid water 
over the hands, and a third presented a fine 
napkin to dry them. After these operations 
were concluded, we sat down to a table, on 
chairs, and commenced those of gastro. 
nomy. The dinner was conducted as among 
ourselves, excepting that each dish was 
placed on the table separately, about forty 
of which succeeded each other in rapid 
order: we had excellent fish from the lake, 
and all the cookery was admirable; one 
dish especially, the summum bonum among 
the Turks, and which requires great trouble 
and much scientific art to prepare, (I do not 
remember its nomenclature,) consists of 
about a hundred flat cakes, seasoned in a 
delicious manner; but so finely are they 
rolled out, that the whole, being laid one 
upon the other, does not make the dish 
thicker than an inch. Not being well versed 
in the conduct of their dinners, I made a 
hearty meal of the first six plates; yet, hav- 
ing observed that it was not manners to 
refuse any thing, I found myself, on the 
appearance of the twenty-ninth dish, com- 
peaely hors de combat. I was at length 


done up; when, to my exhausted delight, a 
message was brought from the redolent 
regions below, demanding what other dishes 
should be prepared. The bey, I suppose, 


had noticed our crammed condition, took 
pity, and ordered dessert ; a glass of liqueur 
was very appropriately administered, and 
after the bottle had circulated a few times, 
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we retired to the divan, and pipes and 
coffee. This variety and number of dishes 
is considered essential; but, for the infor- 
mation of future travellers, it may be as well 
to mention, that it is not expected every 
thing put on the plate will be consumed— 
and I have further to mention, that some of 
the best dishes enter last. 

17th.—Visited the Pacha, who was 
just going to the mosque: he was very 
splendidly robed ; about his neck hung a 
miniature of the sultan, set in diamonds, 
From the palace we went to the house of 
the Greek archbishop, where our pipes and 
coffee were handed to us by priests in ca- 
nonicals, In the afternoon we took a boat, 
and rowed to the island on the eastern side 
of the lake. The lake is about six miles long, 
and is in some two broad, enclosed 
on the east, west, and south by lofty moun- 
tains; behind which range, on the eastern 
side, towers the majestic chain of Pindus. 
The island is not of great extent, and 
mostly barren rock. We landed at a small 
chapel, contiguous to which is the papa’s 
residence ; ascended a rickety ladder, and 
entered a small unfurnished apartment, in 
which Ali Pacha was murdered by order 
of the sultan. The first person who ap- 
proached attempted to stab him with his 
yatagan in the act of saluting; but Ali, 
perceiving his intention, avoided the blow, 
and, drawing his own arms, wounded his 
adversary, who fled. Upon this, the sol- 
diers, who had been placed under the room, 
fired through the floor, which is of thin 
boards, and killed him: there are four 
holes made by the balls. Dr. Theriano, 
our fellow-traveller, who had been in Ali’s 
service — of twelve years as his prin- 
cipal and favourite medical attendant, on 
entering an apartment in the palace some 
short time afterwards, noticed a mantle 
thrown over the divan, which one of the 
officers of the palace raised, and discovered 
to his amazement and horror the trunkless 
head of his former patron. Dr. T. could 
not relate the event even now without ex- 
treme emotion. The head was sent to 
Constantinople, and his body interred in 
Yanina, 

18th.—The “ commission,” not having 
discovered any symptoms of the cholera, 
and having assembled the faculty of that 
city, who unanimously declared, that nei- 
ther that disease nor any of a similar nature 
had existed fora great lapse of time—in 
fact, there were no sick in Yanina but them. 
selves, of a complaint, called by them 
lack-fees—determined to pursue, in search 
of it, their journey to Bitolia, the capital of 
Roumelia, where it was said to be com- 
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mitting ravages. We left Yanina at two 
o'clock p.m. for Zitza, which is not in the 
direct road, but we were anxious to make 
this little detour, to enjoy the beautiful 
scenery of that part of the country. Our 
cavalcade consisted in all of fourteen horses 
(post,) three postilions, a Tartar, two ser- 
vants, a guardiano, and ourselves. Ameen 
Pacha furnished us with the necessary pa- 
rs. The manner of reckoning distance is by 
ours ; and the hire of a horse is generally a 
piaster per hour. If, however, the journey 
takes, in consequence of the badness of the 
roads or accidents, more than the time stated, 
there is no extra charge. Our route lay for 
the first two hours through along uncultivated 
plain, save here and there patches of Indian 
corn, bounded on either hand by high ranges 
of sterile mountains; after which we crossed 
a rocky mountain, and descended into the 
immense and beautiful valley of Zitza, at 
the extremity of which lies, yet unseen, the 
village of that name—monastic Zitza! Ali 
Pacha had a country seat, on an eminence, 
at the entrance of the village: it is now in 
ruins. I cannot describe better, or more 


accurately, the scenery, &c. which glads the 
eye and astonishes the mind, than by quo- 
ting the following stanzas of Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage. And I may here observe, that 
I have ever found Lord Byron’s descriptions 


of those places which I have visited, though 
poetical, substantially correct. 


** Monastic Zitza! from thy shady brow, 
Thou small, but favoured, spot of holy ground! 
Where’er we gaze, around, above, below, 
What rainbow tints, what magic charms are found ; 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound, 
And bluest skies that harmonize the whole; 
Beneath, the distant torrent’s rushing sound 
Tells where the volume cataract doth roll _ 
Between those hanging rocks, that shock, yet 

please the soul. 


Amidst the grove that crowns yon tufted hill, 

Which, were it not for many a mountain nigh, 

Rising in lofty ranks, and loftier still, 

Might well itself be deemed of dignity, 

The convent’s white walls glisten fair on high : 

Here dwells the caloyer, nor rude is he, 

Nor niggard of his cheer ; the passer-by 

Is welcome still, nor heedless will he flee 

From hence, if he delight kind nature’s sheen to 
see. 


Here in the sultriest season let him rest, 

Fresh is the green beneath those aged trees; 

Here winds of gentlest wing will fan his breast ; 

From heaven itself he may inhale the breeze ; 

The plain is far beneath—oh ! let him seize 

Pure pleasure while he can, the scorching ray 

Here pierceth not, impregnate with disease! 

Then let his length the loitering pilgrim lay, 

And gaze untired, the morn, the noon, the eve 
away. 


Dusky and huge, enlarging on the sight, 

Nature’s volcanic amphitheatre, 

Chimara’s Alps, extend from left to right ; 

Beneath a living valley seems to stir, 

Flocks play, trees wave, streams flow, the moun- 
tain fir, 
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Nodding above ; behold black Acheron ! 

Once consecrated to the sepulchre— 

Pluto! if this be hell I look upon, 

Close — Elysium’s gates my shade shall seek 
ic ie. . 


No city’s towers pollute the lovely view ; 
Unseen is Yanina, though not remote, 
Veiled by the screen of hills; here men are few, 
Scanty the hamlet, rare the lonely cot ; 
But peering down each precipice, the goat 
Browseth ; and, pensive o’er his scattered flock, 
The little shepherd, in his white capote, 
Doth lean his boyish form along the rock, 
Or in his cave awaits the tempest's short-lived 
shock.” P 
We took up our quarters in the convent, 


** Amidst the grove that crowns yon tufted hill.” 


The papas, or monks, are now dispersed ; 
only three remain. This hill overlooks’ the 
village, which lies below on another round 
eminence. It presents a curious and pic- 
turesque appearance. The houses are built 
of a greyish stone, tiled with the same mate- 
rial, but have no chimneys or windows ; 
and the absence of any noise or appear- 
ance of people gives it a sombre and > a 
late air. Several other villages are in view, 
and add to the beauty of the picture, The 
vineyards produce excellent wine, and our 
good hosts, the papas, filled us some few 
bumpers. 

19th.—On the road at seven a.m. and 
passing through a highly cultivated country, 
we halted, twelve o’clock, at a large khan 
in the valley of Palibocalenee, About two 
o’clock continued our journey along the side 
of a chain of lofty mountains, covered with 
trees and underwood, and about five ar- 
rived in sight of a valley, which lay far 
below us, whilst the mountain, along whose 
sides our path lay, rose to an immense 
height above. At the foot of the Smolika 
range, on the western side of the valley, 
in a nook of the huge mass, lies Konitza, 
The Vonitza, or Laos, serpentines through 
this happy valley ; never did mortal eyes 
gaze on a lovelier scene,—never did I 
hold a painting which approached in its 
imitative forms this loveliness, this gran- 
deur, this sublimity :— mountains upon 
mountains, till their summits were lost in 
the heavens, robed in forests, encircled this 
Elysian scene. Continuing our route along 
the heights, the Laos winding far below, 
we arrived at a small village called Ostan. 
itza. The scenery through which we pass- 
ed this day, no pencil or pen can describe 
—trefreshing breezes, the delicious tempera- 
ture, the teeming valleys, gliding streams, 
the sublime mountains, the pure blue sky 
without a cloud,—all was enchantment. 
At Ostanitza, our retinue was so great, that 
we found some difficulty in obtaining quar- 
ters ; however, at last, we were comfortably 
lodged in the house of a Corfiote médecin. 
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20th.—At six o'clock en route, and 
having crossed the Vonnine and Poros 
rivers by bridges, we continued to ascend 
till we arrived at Lexovico, situated on a 
ridge of high mountains. The town is, I 
think, handsomely built, cleanly, and very 
superior to any we have yet seen; it has 
good bazaars, and in the market we bought 
about 8lbs. of excellent lamb for less than 
a shilling. My habiliments attracted much 
attention, and they did me the honour to 
take my Swiss frock, &c. for the insignia 
of a wandering fakir, or dervise. Conti- 
nuing our course through passes bound in by 
mountains, and corel, with pine-trees, 
and over mountains of iron ore, we de- 
scended into the plain of Kolonia, of vast 
extent, and highly cultivated. It is aston- 
ishing how level some of these plains are ; 
hardly a hillock rises to interrupt the smooth- 
ness for miles. About eight o’clock we 
arrived at the residence of the aga, and, 
having smoked our chiboukes, and sipped 
our coffee, proceeded to the house appointed 
for our quarters. The aga sent us a fine 
lamb, which was killed, and roasted whole 
for supper. The light was admitted into 
the rooms through holes only sufficiently 
large to introduce the muzzle of a firelock. 
The houses of the Albanian Turks are all 
detached buildings, and are prepared for 
defence. 
2ist.—Set forward at six a.m., and, after 
crossing a low ridge of the Pindus moun- 
tains, we descended into another plain of 
greater extent and beauty than the one we 
had left. Piassa lay on our right, and also 
an extensive and handsome palace, the 
residence of a refractory bey, exiled by the 
sultan. Almost every where are some of 
these exiles. The term applies to those 
who, in uence of their discontent and 
revolutionary disposition, are suspected, and 
are not itted to remove from the par- 
ticular boundaries which have been assigned 
them. Two p.m. we arrived at ‘Georcha, 
situated about the centre of the plain: it 
is a straggling village. The aga appointed 
us a good large house, and sent us rations 
of wine, oil, butter, rice, meat, and vege- 
tables. The house bore signs of war, for 
all the window-shutters and doors were 
riddled with balls. We strolled into the 
, which was, as usual, dirty and mean. 
dress of the women was very pictu- 
resque, and they wore a large sort of tur- 
ban on their heads. The eyes, complexion, 
and teeth of the children, and the few 
women we a look at, were the most 
beautiful I ever beheld. Few of our belles 
can boast of such natural charms as these 
Georchan 


peasants; I say, of those we got 
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a good view of; for the moment they per- 
ceived us, they started like frightened fawns, 
and bounded through their doors, which 
they locked. Such a scampering! Mais, 
woman! and thy curiosity! Those eyes 
would sparkle, and those crevices would 
tell tales! The moment after we had gone 
on fifty yards, we turned round—such a 
row of heads and wondering laughing faces! 
22d—Having engaged fresh post-horses, 
we left Georcha at six a.m. About one 
o’clock we halted to breakfast, under a fine 
walnut-tree, close to the lake of Presba, 
which is of great extent and beauty. Our 
route now lay along the borders of the 
lake, on which were numbers of wild swans, 
and other aquatic birds. After a fatiguing 
ride of seven hours, we at last reached a 
miserable Bulgarian village, situate close to 
the lake. The hovels were constructed of 
reeds that grow on its edge, and mud. 
The miserable unhealthy-looking beings 
who inhabited it were like sa With 
some difficulty we obtained the use of an 
enclosure, crowded with cows, pigs, cats, 
and dogs ; some of which were turned out, 
to make room for ourselves and cattle. 
We spread some straw, cooked a brace of 
unfortunate chickens brought in by our 
foraging party, and behold us in comfort / 
Our bougies were of a very primitive de- 
scription, being simply chips of the moun- 
tain-fir, which, however, afforded us suf- 
ficient light. 
23d.—Up by day-break. Our route lay 
through a fine pasture country, watered by 
numerous rivulets, and we arrived, two 
P.M., at Bitolia or Monastir, which lies at 
the base of a range of rocky mountains, 
and at the entrance to the immense plain of 
Monastir. Its first appearance is very 
beautiful, and a small river runs through the 
city. It is of greater extent than Yanina, and 
not so ruinous : the irregular streets, or rather 
narrow lanes, are filthy, though most of them 
have a stream of water in the centre. We 
had despatched our Tartar on before us, to 
pantladies, and were,as usual, by order 


of the — in a Greek’s house. 


24th.—We proceeded to the Serai, which 
forms one side of a very extensive qua- 
drangle; the others are the barracks, the 
arsenal, military hospital, &c. The bey 
was absent from Bitolia, attending the grand 
vizier, who was advancing thither, to meet 
the chiefs of the different districts. This 
was unfortunate, as he was a personal friend 
of our fellow-traveller, Dr. Theriano. We 
had an audience of the kam-a-kam bey, the 
commandant during the absence of his 
superior, which differed little from that we 
had with Ameen Pacha. He sent an order 
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for our supply of rations, and requested we 
would remain till the arrival of the grand 
vizier, which would be in a few days. 
25th.—We employed in strolling through 
the bazaars, &c., which are of great extent, 
and covered in. The merchandise is 
mostly from Germany. I bought a Bir- 
mingham penknife. The Turks sit cross- 
legged in the‘ centre of their booths, smok- 
ing, eternally smoking; and when you stop 
to examine any of their articles, pay little or 
no attention, nor evince any alacrity to re- 
commend their goods. They smoke on, 
and, in answer to the question, name a 
price: they appear too indolent to mar- 
chander, therefore their first demand is not 
far off the mark ; indeed, I did rt find one 
at Bitolia who would abate a para. The 
Greeks and Jews ask double, quadruple the 
value. One of the latter solemnly assured 
me, on his word of honour, laying his right 
hand on his left breast, like O'Rourke’s 
eagle, that the papouches I had selected 
were worth more than he asked, and that 
any other tradesman (negociant, ) less con- 
scientious, (another appeal to his heart, ) 


would have demanded double the sum. 
This was “ convincing evidence” that he 
was Jewing me; so we parted, 
27th.—Visited the kam-a-kam bey at the 
Serai ; and it was represented to him, that 


as the arrival of the grand vizier;appeared un- 
certain, and the city was free from the cholera 
morbus, we were anxious to continue our 
rogress to those places said to be infected. 
fn reply to which, he stated, that he had 
despatched a courier to the grand vizier, 
announcing our arrival, and gave us, at 
length, to understand, that until he received 
an answer from, or saw his highness, he 
could not give us the necessary passports 
and recommendatory letters. To make the 
delay less irksome, horses, or any thing else 
that we might require, were at our service. 
Pipes and coffee, and exit. We went into 
the military hospital, which forms one side 
of the quadrangle. It contained few sick ; 
and well for the rabble that caricature the 
name of soldiers it is, that they do not 
uire hospitals ; for the miserable, unven- 
tilated, filthy dens allotted to the unhealthy, 
are as sufficient to kill them, even unas- 
sis by the Jew empyric’s nostrums. 
About half an hour after we returned to our 
quarters, a messenger arrived to announce a 
case of cholera, which had just attacked one 
of the invalids in the military hospital. 
The medicals visited the patient, and found 
him suffering with the symptoms of spas- 
modic cholera. They describe the pealieet 
of the people as disgusting, every one push- 
ing round the unfortunate fellow to get a 
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look at him, and no one attempting to give 
any assistance. The medical stores were 
jumbled up in a box, with cosmetics and 
quackeries of all sorts. 

29th.—Strolled towards the mountains to 
the west of the city, from which Bitolia has 
a delightful appearance. The intermixture 
of houses and trees throughout all parts of 
the city, rendered more striking from the 
want of wood in the general landscape ; the 
minarets of numerous mosques, surrounded 
by their groves of cypress, which givé them 
an air of sanctity; the dazzling reflection of 
the sun from their metal-covered spires, no 
volumes of smoke, or noises of carriages, or 
buzz of men ; the vast level plain in which 
it reposes, and the distant lofty range of 
mountains on the east,—all combine to 
render the view highly picturesque, which 
entirely disappears on a nearer inspection. 
In Bitolia, as well as all the Turkish towns 
we have seen, the narrow irregular streets 
are filthy, and appear deserted ; even the 
most respectable houses have the aspect of 
prisons, presenting externally little more 
than bare walls, with double gates, and the 
iron-barred latticed window, if seen at all, 
at the top of the house. In the streets are 
no crowds of passengers; and the few 
women you ever meet are all so muffled 
up, that no idea can be formed whether they 
are young or beautiful, well-shaped or de- 
formed: their dress, when they have occa- 
sion to go out of their houses, is extremely 
ugly ; a white kerchief completely covers 
the head and face, except two small aper- 
tures for seeing; a large unshapely black 
roquelaire envelopes their persons; and, to 
add to this figure, their feet are enclosed in 
a wide high pair of yellow leather boots. 
The country around Bitolia is well culti- 
vated,—vineyards, corn-fields, fruit-trees, 
chiefly the mulberry and fig, embellish the 
landscape, and innumerable natural as well 
as artificial rivulets irrigate the soil. Their 
means of supplying water to those 
which are naturally dry, is by a very simple 
process; it is by conducting a principal 
open duct through the ‘country which re- 
quires to be watered, from which branch 
out other lateral and minor courses. When 
the time arrives for watering the soil, men 
are stationed at proper places, and open a 
sluice from the chie drain ; which is closed 
again when the earth is sufficiently mois- 
tened: the water then continues its course 
along the original duct, and another sluice 
is opened in some other place. The climate 
of Bitolia is delightful, provisions are 
abundant, and there is excellent wine pro- 
duced. For a couple of fine ducks we 
strangers pay five piasters; of fowls, two 
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i 3 an ocka, three six ounces 
Lg ge meat com cy amd half- 
y; a quart of excellent wine three 
ings; a fine salmon trout, from the lake 
of Presba, three or four pounds weight, six- 
pence; bread, coflee, sugar, &c. in the 
same ratio. The coin of Albania, and I 
suppose of Turkey generally, is base, vil- 
lanously base! Forty paras equal one 
iaster; eighteen piasters and thirty paras, 
one Spanish dollar—but this varies. 
31ist.—At ten o’clock we proceeded to 
the Serai, to have an audience of Ismael 
Bey, who had arrived the preceding even- 
ing from the camp of the grand vizier. The 
grand vizier is the Pacha of Roumelia, and 
Ismael Bey is his lieutenant. There was 
great bustle and hurrying to and fro in the 
quadrangle, and we saw numbers of fine 
warlike Turks, with brilliant dresses, and 
massive embossed arms, The room into which 
we were ushered was crowded with armed 
attendants, and furnished with a handsome 
silk embroidered sofa. Ismael was seated, or 
squatted, at the further end, and transacting 
business with his secretary, who was sitting 
on his heels amidst piles of papers. When 
we were duly seated on the sofa near him, 
he gave us the salutation, The Turks do 
not rise on the entrance of strangers or 
others, except to particular ranks. To ob- 
viate the appearance of rudeness, when 
Strangers are expected, they will be found 
standing, as was Ameen Pacha, when we 
had our first interview with him at Yanina. 
Nor do they take the slightest notice until 
the visitors are seated on the sofa ; then they 
salute each individual, placing the right 
hand on the left breast, and bending the 
body. Chiboukes and coffee were brought 
in, the object of the “commission” stated, 
and we expressed our anxiety to proceed 
onwards to the reported places of infection. 
Ismael advanced the same objection as the 
kam-a-kam bey had done, that no instruc- 
tions had been received from the grand 
vizier, and wished us to await his arrival. 
Afterwards, when we had left the Serai, he 
sent a message, intimating that Dr. Pope 
and myself might go as soon as we thought 
roper, and the necessary passports should 
provided. These gentry either did not, 
or would not, understand the object of the 
“commission,” although the instructions 
were shewn them. They would have it 
that Dr. P. and myself were mere voyageurs, 
and that Dr. T. had come to enter the ser- 
vice of the grand vizier, who had repeatedly 
invited him to do so. During this audi- 
ence, an instance of a Turk rising from the 
sofa occurred : the crowd of attendants at 
the lower end of the room opened, and a 
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venerable old Turk entered, his moustachios 
and beard hanging over his breast, as white 
as snow. Ismael rose up, approached and 
conducted him to the sofa ; and when seated 
thereon, the mutual salaam took place in 
silence. After Ismael had sipped his 
coffee, he again salaamed the “ venerable,” 
which being explained, says, “I am sensible 
of your condescension in allowing me to 
take coffee in your august presence.” The 
respect in which this venerable person was 
held, arises from his reputed wisdom and 
learning. We now paid visits to the kam- 
a-kam bey, and to the Greek bishop: the 
latter returned the compliment in the afier- 
noon, when he declared to Dr. T. that he 
lived in continual dread of losing his head ; 
for, in the event’ of any revolutionary dis- 
position breaking out, (and the Turks them- 
selves do not attempt to conceal or deny to 
strangers that the people are in a state of 
the greatest disaffection, and only wait an 
opportunity for throwing off their yoke,) the 
heads of the Greek church are bowed low. The 
other day, among a crowd of visitations, 
came an Albanian chief, who is under sur- 
veillance, and not permitted to leave the 
district, or rather town itself. He was a 
handsome man, with a Herculean frame, 
though his appearance gave sure notice that 
he and rakee were well acquainted. He is 
another of those who live, or rather exist, in 
continual fear and dread ; and it is not un- 
usual for those suspected persons to resort 
to the habitual abuse of strong waters, to 
drown their cares. After calling for several 
tumblers of water, he told us that he drank 
daily in summer, at least a pint of raw 
rakee, and in the winter he drank much 
wine. He pointed out from our corridor a 
spot on the side of the mountain to the 
north, hard by, where, only two years ago, 
the grand vizier had, in the midst of a 
review and feast, to which he had invited 
many of the disaffected and turbulent of the 
surrounding country, massacred them all; 
and, as an excuse for his drowning care, 
significantly intimated that such might be 
his fate to-day or to-morrow. This means 
of getting rid of the refractory spirits was a 
favourite one of Ali Pacha, being more sim- 
ple, and less dangerous, than taking them 
off individually, which would necessarily 
have given the alarm, and put the others on 
their guard. Near Yanina there are the 
ruins of a large khan, in which, it is said, 
three hundred chiefs were butchered some 
years ago, by order of Ali. The circum- 
stances are these :—-When he was a young 
man, and before he had attained his high 

wer, to avenge themselves for his assum- 
ing superiority, and to shew contempt of his 
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irth, &c., the agas and princi le of 
the G Gardiki country, whilst © so cone 
from on some clefti expedition, 
carried off his mother and sister, violated 
them ; and in a short time sent them back. 
Forty years afterwards, when he was ali 
werful, and to neglect his invitation was 
th, Ali, whose recollection of the dis- 
grace had never been allowed by his sister 
to slumber, invited the principal chiefs of 
the Gardiki district to meet him on public 
business at Yanina. A feast was pre 
for them at this khan, before they entered 
the city, and, whilst in the midst of it, his 
soldiers (the gate having been suddenly 
closed) fired from the top of the surround- 
ing walls, and exterminated the whole, 
But his revenge was not yet glutted; he 
razed the town of Gardiki to the earth, and 
slaughtered its inhabitants, 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


—— 
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Tue lamented decease of this excellent man 
has not only awakened deep regret in the 
minds of a large circle of political and pri- 
vate friends, but has robbed his country of 
one of its best patriots, religion of one of its 
most consistent ornaments, and the whole race 
of mankind of one of their greatest benefac- 
tors. Combining as he did so many important 
functions, and taking an active part in so 
many different departments of public labour 
and private benevolence, there are an un- 
usually great number of his countrymen 
who feel his death to be a personal loss, 
Many of our readers, therefore, wil] expect 
to find in our pages some account of a life 
distinguished by so much service and use- 
fulness, in addition to that which has al- 
ready appeared, with a portrait, in our first 
volume: and we cannot better gratify this 
desire, than by introducing to their notice a 
memoir, which (with the exception of few 
alterations) was published in the Patriot 
newspaper, from the pen of one who is emi- 
nently qualified to be his biographer. 
William Wilberforce was born on the 24th 
of August, 1759, at Kingston-upon-Hull, 
where his ancestors were for many years 
successfully engaged in trade. His great- 
grandfather was one of the governors of 
Beverley, in 1670. His grandfather was 
twice mayor of Hull. His grandmother 
was of the Thornton family. His father, 
Mr. Robert Wilberforce, married Miss 
Elizabeth Bird, a relative of the present 
Bishops of Chester and Winchester, by 
whom he had one son, William, and two 
daughters: one died unmarried ; the other 
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was married, first to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, 
and then to James Stephen, Esq., the late 
Master in Chancery. 

Mr. Wilberforce’s father dying when he 
was very young, his early education devolved 
chiefly on his mother, by whom he was sent 
to the grammar-school under the Rev. Mr. 
Milner. About the year 1774, he was 
entered as a fellow-commoner at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he formed that 
intimacy with Mr. Pitt, which continued 
uninterrupted till the death of the latter, a 
period of more than thirty years. 

Although Mr. Wilberforce did not study 
for honours, he was distinguished by his 
attaininents and classical taste. Mr., after- 
wards Dr. Milner, late President of Queen’s 
College, was another of his distinguished 
friends, Mr. Milner accompanied him and 
Mr. Pitt on a tour to Nice; and to his 
intercourse with the former excellent man, 
Mr. Wilberforce is stated to have ascribed 
his first serious impressions of religious truth. 

Mr. Wilberforce had scarcely attained his 
majority, when he was chosen as the repre- 
sentative of his native town in Parliament. 
His name occurs in the Parliamentary — 
nals of the year 1781, as one of the Com- 
missioners for administering the oaths to 
members. He does not appear, however, 
to have taken any prominent part till 1783, 
when he seconded an address of thanks to 
the Crown on the occasion of the peace. 
In the same year, he distinguished himself 
by very warmly opposing Mr. Fox’s India 
bill. At the general election of the ensuing 
year, which followed the summary dismissal 
of the Coalition Administration, and Mr. 
Pitt's accession to power, Mr. Wilberforce 
stood and gained a contested election for 
Hull, in conjunction with his friend, Mr. 
Samuel Thornton, in opposition to Mr.David 
Hartley, an eminent partizan of Mr. Fox. 
Mr. Wilberforce supported Mr. Pitt’s plan 
of parliamentary reform. In the following 
year, he succeeded in carrying through the 
House of Commons a bill for amending 
the Criminal Law; the object of which is 
said to have been, to give certainty to 
punishment : being op by Lord Chan- 
cellor Loughborough, chiefly on technical 
grounds, it was rejected in the Upper House 
without a division. At this early period of 
his career, Mr. Wilberforce’s easy, persuasive 
style of oratory, sometimes mingled with the 
caustic and severe, together with the virtues 
of his character, and his intimacy with the 
premier, had gained for him the favourable 
ear of the House ; and we find him encoun- 
tering, in the open field, the giants of debate, 

It was in the year 1787, that Mr. Wil- 
berforce was first applied to, at the request 
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of Mr. Clarkson, to bring forward in parlia- 
ment the legislative abolition of the Slave 
Trade. In 1788, he gave notice of a mo- 
tion on the subject, but indisposition pre- 
vented his following it up; and Mr. Pitt 
undertook the duty for him. A resolution 
passed the House, to the effect, that it would 
proceed, in the next session, to consider the 
state of the Slave Trade, and the measures 
it might be proper to adopt with respect to 
it. On the 12th of May, 1789, Mr. Wil- 
berforce again brought the question before 
the House, in a speech of powerful elo- 
quence. On the 25th, the debate was 
renewed ; and, ultimately, the further con- 
sideration of the subject was adjourned to 
the following session. In 1790, Mr, Wil- 
berforce was at his post, and recalled the 
House to the discussion ; but the delusive 
and dishonest clamour for more evidence 
prevailed against him. In April, 1791, 
another splendid debate, on the Abolition, 
was opened by Mr. Wilberforce, who was 
supported by the united forces of Pitt and 
Fox, but in vain: the motion was lost by a 
majority of 75. In the session of 1792, 
the same undaunted and unwearied cham- 
pion of the rights of humanity renewed his 
attack upon the accursed traffic ; and though 
again opposed by all the sophistry and viru- 
lence of the West Indian advocates, he had 
the satisfaction of finding that some impres- 
sion had been made upon the House by the 
force of public opinion ; so that now it was 
resolved by a majority, that the trade should 
be gr ly abolished. Mr. Dundas (after- 
wards Lord Melville) had the merit of 
hitting upon this plausible mancuvre for 
frustrating the efforts of the advocates of 
immediate abolition : he proposed to fix the 
1st of January, 1800, as the period when 
the trade should cease. Lord Mornington, 
(afterwards Marquis Wellesley,) after con- 
gratulating his countrymen that the Slave 
Trade had received its death-wound, re- 
marked, that “between right and wrong 
there could be no compromise ;” and con- 
cluded by moving, as an amendment to 
Mr. Dundas’s motion, that the year 1793 
be substituted for 1800. This amendment 
‘was lost by a majority of 47 in favour of the 
original motion ; as, in a subsequent debate, 
‘was a second amendment, proposed by the 
same nobleman, substituting 1795 for 1800; 
but, by a third amendment, which was car- 
ried, the year 1796 was finally agreed upon. 
The bill, however, was lost in the House of 
Lords, where the state artifice was revived 
of calling for evidence. Fourteen years 
were to elapse, ten beyond the period now 
assented to as the limit by the advocates of 
gradual abolition, before the voice of the 


country prevailed over the sordid and unen- 
ligh resistance to the claims of human- 
ity and justice on the part of the unreformed 
legislature. That same Mr. Dundas, in the 
year 1796, when his own bill, as amended 
in the Commons, was to have taken effect, 
was one of the most strenuous opposers of 
the measure ; and in the 1799, he was one 
of the chief instruments of throwing out 
Mr. Wilberforce’s bill, which allowed even 
a longer period to the continuance of the 
traffic, than, in 1793, the specious advo- 
cate of gradual abolition had ventured to 

ropose. 
n 1794, 1795, 1796, 1798, and 1799, 
Mr. Wilberforce renewed his efforts in the 
House of Commons, but without success. 
At this stage of the question, Mr. Windham, 
after supporting the abolition for ten years, 
turned round against it, on the plea of expe. 
diency; but the loss occasioned by his 
lamentable defection, was greatly made up 
by the accession of Mr. Canning, who, 
p this time, as a new member, began 
to delight the House with his eloquence. 

It was now deemed prudent not to agitate 
the question every session, but to allow some 
time to elapse before a fresh effort was 
made. It was not till 1804, therefore, that 


_Mr. Wilberforce, on the 30th of March, 


after a speech of impassioned eloquence, 
which has been pronounced his grandest 
effort in the cause, moved for leave to renew 
his bill for the abolition of the trade. The 
Irish members had all, by this time, in 
consequence of the union, taken their seats 
in the House, and most of them were 
friendly to the cause. Lord de Blaquiere 
observed, that “it was the first time the 
question had been proposed to Irishmen as 
legislators, and he believed it would be 
supported by most of them.” Leave was 
given to bring in the bill, by a majority of 
124 against 49; and the third reading was 
carried by 69 against 36; but, on its being 
taken up to the Lords, its discussion was 
postponed, In this year (1804) the Com- 
mittee for promoting the abolition of the 
trade added to their body, among others, 
Messrs, James Stephen, Zachary Macaulay, 
Henry Brougham, Robert Grant, William 
Aller, and Lord Teignmouth. 

In the year 1805, Mr. Wilberforce re- 
newed his motion of the preceding year, 
and obtained leave to bring in the bil! ; but 
it was unexpectedly lost, by an amendment 
on the second reading, through the absence 
of a number of friends of the cause from the 
division. This was the last time that Mr. 
Wilberforce took the lead in this great 
debate. On the death of Mr. Pitt, in 
January, 1806, a change in the Cabinet 
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took place, which had at least the happy 
effect of allowing the whole weight of minis~ 
terial influence to be employed in bringing 
this question to a favourable issue. In June 
of that year, Mr. Fox, at Mr. Wiberforce’s 
special request, moved a resolution, pledg- 
ing the House to the immediate abolition of 
the trade, which was agreed to by a majority 
of 114 to 15; and an address to his Ma- 
jesty, founded on this resolution, was carried 
without a division. Mr. Wilberforce dis- 
tinguished himself in this debate, by expos- 
ing General Gascoyne’s defence of the trade 
JSrom scripture, — by a . 
Castlereagh’s s int by point. On 
the rte Santliing! Me Windhom asserted, 
that “if emancipation would follow the 
abolition, he should like the latter measure 
the better.” In the House of Lords, the 
resolution was carried by a majority of 41 
to 20. A bill subsequently passed both 
Houses, prohibiting any extension of the 
trade. Early in the next session, (January, 
1807,) Lord Grenville brought forward a 
bill for the abolition of the trade, in the 
House of Lords, which was carried by a 
very large majority. Lord Howick (the 
present _—— conducted the measure 
through the House of Commons, Mr. Fox 
being no more. Mr. Wilberforce took a 
prominent part in the debates, and, in con- 


junction with Lord Howick and other 


members, carried up the approved bill to 
the Lords. On the 25th of March, the very 
day on which the ministry delivered up the 
seals of office, the royal assent was given by 
commission to the bill—the last act of the 
administration. 

At the general election which ensued in 
the same year, Mr. Wilberforce was unable 
to maintain his seat for Yorkshire, which 
county he had represented in several suc- 
cessive parliaments, without engaging in an 
arduous and expensive contest. The other 
candidates were, Lord Milton, (the present 
Earl Fitzwilliam,) and the Hon. Mr. Las- 
celles, (now Earl Harewood.) Mr. Wil- 
berforce stood independently of the two 
noble candidates; but Lord Harewood’s 
attachment to the Pitt politics, and other 
circumstances connected with the arrange- 
ments of the election, occasioned the ap- 
pearance of a coalition syes if there was any 
coalition, it was defeated. Mr. Wilberforce 
was at the head of the poll for the whole 
time, and at its final close, the numbers 
were—W. Wilberforce, Esq., 11,808 ; Lord 
Milton, 11,177; Hon. H. Lascelles, 10,990. 
This was the most expensive contest known 
in the annals of electioneering; it is said 
to have cost the three parties upwards of 
£300,000. The expenses of Mr.Wilberforce, 
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however, were defrayed by public subscrip- 
tion ; and such was the ardour with which 
the friends of humanity espoused his inter- 
ests, that “more than double the sum 
necessary for the purpose of supporting his 
election, was sleet in a few daeeal one 
moiety was afterwards returned to the sub- 
scribers!” At the next election, Mr. Wil- 
berforce declined being a party to another 
contest; and during the remainder of his 
political life, he was returned by Lord 
Calthorpe for the borough of ber. 
He remained in parliament until he was 
nearly the father of the House ; but about 
the year 1825, his increasing infirmities 
compelled him to retire altogether into 
domestic life. 

Throughout his long parliamentary career, 
this distinguished philanthropist commanded 
the respect of all parties by his unsuspected 

rity of motives, his disinterestedness, and 

is consistency, as much as by the charm of 
his manners and his eloquence. The general 
bias of his politics was towards the Tories ; 
and his friendship for Mr. Pitt induced him 
to carry his systematic support of the mea- 
sures of Government further, perhaps, than 
a man so free from party spirit would other- 
wise have done. He had first opposed the 
anti-revolutionary crusade against France ; 
but, afterwards, yielding to the conviction 
that the war was “just and necessary,” he 
came forward with all the weight of his 
influence as member for Yorkshire, to su 
port Mr. Pitt. By taking this course, 
drew down upon himself, at the time, no 
small obloquy from the Whigs, and that 
portion of the religious public who had 
escaped the anti-Gallican mania, and who 
deplored that such a man should be found 
among the war party. The sincerity of his 
patriotism is, however, as little questionable 
as the genuineness and fervour of his piety. 
Though the intimate friend of Mr. Pitt, he 
never accepted or solicited either place or 
honour; and the only personal favour he 
ever asked, is said to have been, for the 
entrée through the Park in driving down to 
the House, which he forbore to accept, 
when he found that importance was attached 
to the boon. 

Conscious of the peculiar responsibility 
which attached to him, from the station 
which he occupied, the great interests en- 
trusted to his advocacy, and his known 
attachment to evangelical religion, he was 
alike assiduous and vigilant, beyond what 
his physical strength allowed, in the dis- 
charge of his parliamentary duties. Yet no 
man was more free from self-importance, 
or any degree of arrogance. His piety, the 
mainspring of his benevolence, was, at the 
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same time, the hidden source of that cheer- 
fulness which he sought to impart to all 
around him. The “leader of the religious 
world,” as he may in some sense be styled, 
was, in domestic life, the: most amiable of 
men, playful and animated to a degree 
which few would have supposed, extremely 
fond of children, alike instructive and enter- 
taining in conversation, a companion for all 
ages, equally qualified to compete with 
senators, to discourse with divines, to chat 
with his friends, to instruct the young, and 
to administer consolation to the poor, the 
suffering, and the afflicted. 

In 1797, Mr. Wilberforce married Miss 
Barbara Spooner, the daughter of an opulent 
banker at Birmingham, who survives him. 
Of their six children, four sons are living. 
William, the eldest, resides at present on 
the Continent. The Rev. Samuel Wil- 
berforce holds the living of Brightson, Isle 
of Wight, presented to him by the Bishop 
of Winchester; and the Rev. Robert Wil- 
berforce, the third son, that of East Farleigh, 
near Maidstone, on the presentation of the 

Lord Chancellor. His fourth son, 
erry, has distinguished himself at Oxford. 
His elfest daughter died unmarried four 
years ago. His second daughter married 
the Rev. J. James, and died within twelve 
months of her marriage, about a year ago. 
The loss deeply affected her fond parent ; 
and left a wound which never healed during 
the short time he survived her. 

It was about the time of his marriage that 
Mr. Wilberforce published his celebrated 
work, entitled “‘A Popular View of Chris- 
tianity,” which must be regarded as a noble 
and courageous testimony, under all the 
circumstances, to the evangelical faith. It 
threw down the gauntlet to infidelity and 
formalism, shewing that its author was not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ. To the 
extensive circulation which this volume ob- 
tained among the higher classes of society, 
at a time when “ piety was stigmatized in 
aristocraticai circles with scarcely less re- 
proach than in the days of Charles II.,” 
may be reasonably ascribed, in no small 
degree, the introduction of that leaven of 
better principles, which, in the present day, 
is seen so happily diffusing itself among 
even the polite noble of the land. 

It would be unpardonable to omit another 
trait in the character of this most excellent 
man, which beautifully harmonized with 
those twin graces, humility and cheerful- 
ness; we refer to his catholic spirit. 
Though conscientiously attached to the 
Established Church, he not vunfrequently 
attended Dissenting worship, and once 
received the sacrament in a Dissenting 
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chapel. This display of liberality gave 
—— however, to some of his 

i ; and, latterly, he suffered hi:mself to 
be so far over-ruled by the narrow and 
secular prejudices of those who partook too 
little of his liberality, as to ap less 
catholic than he was at heart. Mr. Wil- 
berforce was warmly and steadily attached 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society, of 
which he was a vice-president. 

After his retirement from public life, till 
within two years of his death, Mr. Wil- 
berforce resided at Highwood Hill, between 
Barnet and Edgeware. For some time 
past, he had divided the greater part of the 
year between the houses of his sons in the 
Isle of Wight and at Farleigh; but he was 
staying at Bath, when symptoms of increas- 
ing debility awakened the anxiety of his 
family, end he was brought to London for 
further medical advice. After some time, 
however, he appeared to rally; and ar- 
rangements were made for his returning 
to East Farleigh on the morrow, when his 
peaceful departure took place. 

The public honours paid to this admirable 
man, at his funeral, in which the highest of 
the land, statesmen of all parties, were seen 
personally concurring, were a truly national 
tribute to one whose title to public gratitude 
was exclusively founded upon his senatorial 
exertions in the cause of humanity, and his 
uniform, consistent philanthropy. Viewed 
in this light, those honours supply a fine 
moral lesson. At the present moment, too, 
this unanimous tribute to his memory is 
adapted to make a salutary impression u 
those who stood alone among mankind, in 
regarding this great and good man as their 
abhorred enemy—to whom the very name 
of Wilberforce was hateful—the West India 
colonists. His remains repose in West- 
minster Abbey, near the spot which encloses 
the dust of William Pitt, Charles James 
Fox, and George Canning—his associates 
in the noble cause to which his best energies 
were devoted. Would that they had been 
altogether such as he was! 


——— 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Queen Elizabeth—Royal Sermons. 


“ Amoncst the customs of this reign, is that 
of preaching at the Queen. Two instances 
of this description are to be found in Sir 
John Harrington’s State of the Church. 
Dr. Rudd, Bishop of St. David’s, appears 
to have been ignorant of that which was 
visible to every individual in the court— 
the unconquerable desire of her majesty to 
appear, to be thought, and to be told she 
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looked g. “The majesty and gravity 
ef haseen, borne iets oul says 
Sir John, “could not alter that nature of a 
woman in her.” Rudd happened to be 
appointed to preach before the Queen, in 
the Lent of 1596, at Richmond; when 
(perhaps observing strong marks of decay 
in her person) he felt impelled to convince 
her of the propriety of thinking of the ter- 
mination of life. His text was well adapted 
for this pu : “So teach us to number 
our days, that we may incline our hearts 
unto wisdom !” And he treated the sub- 
ject with so much sense, !piety, and per- 
spicuity, and at the same time with so 
much delicacy, that Sir John observes, any 
person who did not know the Queen as 
well as himself, might have supposed it 
could not offend, if it did not please her. 

* At length he began to speak of certain 
sacred and mystical numbers,—as three for 
the Trinity, three times three for the hea- 
venly Hierarchy, seven for the Sabaoth, and 
seven times seven for the Jubilee; conclud- 
ing with a fatal seven times nine for the 
grand climacterical year,—the — age 
of the Queen at the moment. inten- 
tion of the Bishop was understood, and felt 
by Elizabeth in an instant, and her agita- 
tion as instantaneously recoiled upon the 
preacher. He had, however, the strength 
of mind, and resolution, to ring a change 
upon some other numbers, speaking very 
abstrusely upon 666 and 88; passing a 
handsome compliment on her success in 
the latter year against the Spaniards. Still 
he could not conquer his wish to recur to 
the original tendency of his sermon ; which 
he concluded by a prayer, in her majesty’s 
name, illustrated by such texts of scripture 
as were consonant to that tendency ; parti- 
cularly,—‘ When the grinders shall be few 
in number, and they wax dark that look 
out of the windows, &c., and the daughters 
of singing shall be abased.’ ” 

E. G. B. 


—@-—— 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue solstitial season of 1833, commenced 
on the ist of June, and contained four 
anemonai periods, the two principal of 
which were south-westerly: the first ex- 
tended from June 1st to 13th, the weather 
during the former part of it was showery, 
a little fine weather followed, and it closed 
with the gale that occurred on the 11th, 
12th, and 13th. Stonecrop was observed 
coming into flower on the ist; sweet-wil- 
liams on the 3d ; corn-poppies on the 4th ; 
marsh-mallows on the 5th; also the ho- 
ney-suckle ; on the 7th larkspurs, and 
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Canterbury-bells were seen in flower ; on 
the 10th the nasturtium ; and the orange- 
lily on the 13th, The mean temperature 
of this period was 62.5 degrees, and the 
prevailing wind west. The next period 
was north-easterly, and occupied two days; 
its mean temperature was 56.5 degrees, 
and it appeared to be merely a circuit 
which the wind made round the compass 
in passing to the south-westerly period 
which followed: both days were accom- 
panied with rain; on the 14th the 

was observed coming into flower ; and the 
scarlet-bean on the 15th. The next peri 
extended from the 16th of June to the 8th 
of July ; the weather was generally showery: 
on the 4th of July the holy-hock was no- 
ticed in flower. The mean temperature of 
this period was 61.5 degrees, and the pre- 
vailing wind west. The last period of this 
season was north-easterly, it was free from 
rain except about the middle, when a little 
fell ; its mean temperature was 61 degrees, 
and the prevailing wind north. The mean 
temperature of the south-westerly ‘periods 
was 61.9 degrees, and that of the north- 
easterly 60 degrees: the prevailing wind of 
the former was west, and of the latter 
north; the maximum of the former was 
69 degrees : it occurred on the 7th of July, 
when the direction of the wind was - 
erly; the minimum of 53 degrees took place 
on the 23d of June, the direction of the 
wind being westerly; the range of these 
periods was consequently 16 degrees. The 
maximum of the north-easterly periods was 
67 degrees, it was observed on the 11th of 
July, when the direction of the wind was 
northerly ; the minimum of 56 degrees 
occurred on the 15th of June and 13th of 
July, the direction of the wind being’ east- 
erly on the former day, and northerly on 
the latter; the range of these periods was, 
therefore, 11 degrees. The range of the 
solstitial season was 16 degrees, its mean 
temperature being 61.5 degrees, and its pre- 
vailing wind west. 





POETKD. 


STANZAS. 


Our days are as the grass, 

Or the scattered autumn leaf, 

And sadly must we pass 
Thro’ this wilderness of grief! 

But our dwelling is not here, 

In a world of sin and wo; 

For our home is in that sphere, 
Where the tear no more shall flow : 
here all sin and sorrow cease, 
For the ded and opprest : 
here the righteous dwell in peace, 
And the weary are at rest ! 
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Tho’ the bitter tear may flow, 

we on our way; 
Tho’ we drink t hed 
’T will endure but for a day! 
For a morrow shall have birth 
In a holier abode, 
Where the weary ones of earth 
Shall be happy with their God. 
Where all sin and sorrow cease, 
For the wounded and opprest : 
Where the righteous dwell in peace, 
And the weary are at rest. 

Cc. M. 


meinen 
* EVENING THOUGHTS. 


IT Gazep upon the lingering light 
Of day’s decline, and glorious even: 
When mountain, lake, and wood were bright 
With all the golden hues of heaven ; 
Tt seemed as if to earth were given 
The radiant mantle of the skies ; 
And sin, and care, and sorrow, driven 
Forth from its new-formed paradise. 


The evening shadows spread aloft, 

And night commenced her peaceful reign ; 
The winds were hushed—or passed so soft, 

They left no ripple on the main ; 

And bright amid her starry train 
The moon her silent vigil keeping, 

down on forest, stream, and plain, 

All, all in sabbath stillness sleeping. 


How sweet in such an evening hour, 
To escape beyond the world’s control ; 
To court the season’s soothing power, 
And feel its influence on the soul ! 
In vain! for sorrow’s clouds will roll 
O’er the glad heart their vapours chill, 
Blot the bright lines from fancy’s scroll, 
And break her fairy visions still. 


‘Tis ever thus—dark ocean’s breast— 
The rippling lake—the rolling river— 
May bid their troubled waters rest. 
man’s worn heart is tranquil—never. 
His days pass on in vain “endeavour 
The bosom’s inward strife to quell, 
Till death has hushed its throbs for ever, 
In that dark home where all must dwell. 


W. Reyrnotps. 


| 
THE DESERTED DWELLING. 


How cheerless now thy lonely hearth,* 
Once echoing with the voice of mirth ; 
And through thy halls no sound is heard, 
Save the wild carol of the bird : 

And yet the garish sunbeam falls 

As brightly on thy ruined walls, 

As when its rays were wont to gleam 

On hearts that gladdened in its beam : 
And many a wild-flower blooming fair, 
Hangs its gay wreaths in mockery there. 


Where are the kindred forms who played 
Beneath thy roof’s protecting shade ? 

The household band, whose evening prayer 
Oft rose in sweet accordance there? 


brothers sleep, 
t that happier shore 
loved ones meet, to part no more ; 


W. Rernoxps. 


ON A SUN DIAL; 
WITH THE MOTTO “NON SINE LUMINE.” 


“Nor without light” from heav’n the dial shews 
The lapse of time, the s with which it flows; 
Not without light from heav’n can mortals know 

What man may be, when time shall cease to flow. 


——@—— 
POSSESSIONS. 
TRANSLATED FROM MARTIAL. 


Or hoarded gold, that strains the pond’rous chest, 
> mid-night thieves thou may’st be dispossest ; 

y fathers’ halls, which Time hath grac’d with age, 
The flame may devastate with impious rage; 
Thy debtor may deny the debt he owes, 
Thy barren field, the crop thy labour sows ; 
Thy laden ships may on the sea be strown, 
Their freight thy fortune, and their wreck thine own; 
But loss can ne'er betide what friends receive, 
Our best possession is the good we give. 





Review.—Sketches of Canada and the 
United States, by William L. Macken- 
zie. Post 8vo. pp. 504. E. Wilson, 
London, 1833. 


Never having made our pages an arena 
for political controversy, we must still ad- 
here to our general rule ; and, in the present 
instance, having noticed the nature of the 
contents of the work before us, we shall 
proceed to make extracts, which may prove 
generally interesting to our readers, and 
leave points which lead only to discussion, 
to those who either delight in a wordy war, 
or feel the importance of the subjects. 

The work is chiefly and ostensibly poli- 
tical, and relates to the administration of 
affairs in Canada by the British govern- 
ment, with which administration our author 
is almost every where dissatisfied. He 
seems to forbode a rupture between the 
Nerth American colonies and Britain; an 
event we think which he would gladly wel- 
come, for he betrays many longings for 
their independence. The objects of his 
visit to England was to obtain a reform of 
many abuses, and the alteration of measures 
under which the colonists consider them- 
selves oppressed. “I am,” says he, “ per- 
haps the hundredth agent who has crossed 
the Atlantic within the last century, in the 
hopes of convincing the advisers of the 
British crown that it would be good policy 
to sacrifice the personal interests of a few 
to the general welfare, and allow the colo- 
nists the enjoyment of free institutions.” 
He acknowledges that he isa radical re- 
Sormer, but feels that, writing about Ame- 
rica, a land of radical reformers, he is 
therefore so much the better calculated for 
the task of explaining their opinions and 
feelings. “ Facts are the same,” he adds, 
“if faithfully stated, whatever may be the 
colouring.” 
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The strength of his arguments is not 
sufficient to convince us that all he thinks 
is right; but the facts he brings forward 
deserve the attention of all who are inte- 
rested in the welfare of the colonies, and 
the peace of the British empire. 

The work is written in a rambling desul- 
tory manner, in short sections, which, not- 
withstanding their political bearing, con- 
tain a great deal of information relative to 
the United States and Canada. His sketches 
of men, manners, and things, though ap- 

ntly hastily written, are entertaining, and, 
in general, true to life. But we must in- 
troduce our readers to the volume itself, 
The following is our author’s account of his 
introduction to the “highest personage” in 
the United States :— 


“Tt was no part of my intention, when I had re 
solved to pay a visit to the United States, to wait 
upon the president. I had imbibed unfriendly 
opinions concerning him from the newspapers and 
reviews and partisans of the day, and consequently 
declined letters of introduction which were tendered 
me by my friends, both in New York and Phila- 
delphia. The more I inquired into General Jackson’s 
character, however, the more J examined into facts, 
and judging it by these facts, the more reason had 
I to distrust my previous judgment; and therefore 
when I was ted by the S y of State not 
te quit Washington on my return from the south 
without waiting upon the president, I assented, 
and one morning accompanied Major Van Buren to 
the president’s house, expecting to meet, never- 
theless, with a haughty, distant, military chieftain, 
in whose presence I should feel rather uncomfort- 
able. I was agreeably disappointed and pleased to 
find in General Jackson great gentleness and bene- 
volence of manner, accompanied with that good- 
natured affability of address which will enable all 
persons who wait upon him to feel at ease in his 

resence,—as well the backwoodsman full of repub- 
ican simplicity, as the man of the world, long 
familiar with the pomp and circumstance of regal 
magnificence. The house is a handsome stone 
b ing near the public offices, with an Ionic por- 
tico. We were ushered into a large and pleasant 
nt, with plain furniture and lofty ceiling, 
the windows of which command a view of the beau- 
tiful valley of the Potomac, where we found the 
president. On being introduced to him, he shook 
me heartily by the hand, as did his friend and 
private secretary Major Donelson, who was the 
only person in the room with him when we arrived. 
After a conversation of perhaps three-quarters or 
half an hour, I took my leave. I had read in the 
National Journal a long history of innumerable 
forms and cer ies to be underg y persons 
paying their respects to the head of the govern- 
ment, but found it was all a joke of the opposition. 
One attendant only was “in waiting,” an agile 
little Irish lad, with a light summer jacket on, who 
appeared to me the very antipodes of ceremony and 
se I compared this active and useful servant 
n my mind’s eye, with the host of lacqueys and 
bedchamber gentiemen I had seen surrounding the 
persons and devouring the revenues of European 
princes, and the odds were greatly in favour of that 
simple yet efficient system, which, disdaining the 
costly foppery and useless trappings of state, prefers 
placing confidence in the virtue and intelligenee of 
a free people. 
“The countenance and 








rson of the president 
are such as, once seen, will not soon be forgotten : 
his tall erect figure and singularly original physi- 
y allow of no mistakes as to the individual. 

is looks are far more manly, commanding, and 


would 
position 


open than the portraits in the print sh 
indicate, and his eye seems to betray a 
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ardent and passionate, but never sullen or petulant. 
His forehead is oe high, and the lines thereon 
deeply indented ; complexion dark and sun- 
burnt, and his visage that of the war-worn veteran. 
I,was impressed with his contemplative, thoughtful 
countenance and strongly marked features; well 
do they correspond with the eventful tale of his 
adventurous life. His exterior appearance is re- 
markably plcin,—he wears a black dress, without 
any badge indicative of his rank and office, yet are 
his person and demeanour well calculated to ads 
a stranger with a sentiment beyond mere respect. 
I looked for the ring of Washington’s hair with 
which he had been presented, but it was not on 
his finger; it may be also remembered, that on 
him were bestowed the telescope and pistols of the 
father of American liberty. I had been informed 
that he was sickly and unfit to transact business, 
which is another of the romances of the 

presses in opposition to his administration. He 
evidently enjoys an ordinary share of health, 
and sometimes rides sixteen miles of a morning 
before breakfast, which is no unfavourable consti- 
tutional symptom. Lacking some twenty or thirty 
years of the age at which his venerated 

sors, Jefferson and the elder Adams, left scenes 
of their country’s greatness, he bids fair to fill the 
presidential chair for the next eight years with 
infinite honour and advantage to himself and 
his nation, and will probably retire into _- 
life, the last of the presidents which Ame: can 
elect from the noble band of patriots whose virtues 
and whose valour proved the salvation of their 
common country in its first and most glorious 
revolution.”—pp. 46 to 4¥. 


We could quote many humorous and 
amusing incidents, but perhaps the opinions 
of the author relative to emigration may be 
more useful at the 4 yew period. After 
having recommended emigrants to settle in 
Upper Canada, in preference to Illinois, 
and adduced several reasons, he says :— 


“T admit that the government of Upper Canada 
is a disgrace to the American continent, and to the 
national character of England: but the spirit of 
the people is an excellent spirit. The press is free, 
and daily extending its beneficial influences. When 
I established a newspaper in the province, less than 
ten years ago, I stood nearly alone: now, a majo- 
rity of nearly forty presses advocate the principles 
of rational freedom. 

‘It must be admitted that the management for 
settling land is not so good in the colonies as in the 
United States: and that the crown and clergy re- 
serves, the Canada company, and other absentee 
proprietors, are a great evil; but lands are cheaper 
in Canada than in the Union, and the soil is better 
than in the New England States. Again I would 
say, “ Let not the emigrant fear to cast his lot in 
the midst of his countrymen in Upper Canada: he 
will find few or no toll-bars ; no tithes; no poor- 
rates; no stamps; saagy | of game, but no oppres- 
sive game-laws; very few dependent poor; no 
courts ecclesiastical; the taxes comparatively few 
and light, (but the proceeds in general ill applic ) 
the necessaries of life in abundance, and in 
price; and labour well rewarded.” Few of the 
farmers are tenants, or have rent to pay; nor will 
they soon be oppressed, as in these is, by a 
union of great landlords and rich money-lenders. 
The freedom of the Canadas depends neither on 
parchments nor on princes; and although there 
are many mean men among the European emi- 
grants, I have perceived that the hearts of a great 
majority of them are in the right place. 

“In order to become a citizen of the United 
States, and hold and convey real estate as such, 
the Englishman or Irishman who emigrates has to 
reside five years in that nation as an alien, ina 
state of p At least three years before 
he is naturalized, he must come into the public 
court, und solemmly swear that ts le hie with Gnd 
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discreditable to the congress who framed 
the government which is required to 


“ At the end of his five years of national appren- 
alien emigrant, if he has given « 


opted citizen, after 
aged his native country, 
binding him to support 

ag a administered and 
recorded, in the court of the district in which 


a resident.—See Acts of Congress, c. 28, 


pu 
her ya with the most favoured of the popu- 
may be appointed to any office, or buy 

oe landed estate, the day he touches the shore. 
entitled to all the rights and 


manos ene nes ces ces os 
the law o' even al- 
bd have become citizens of 
rule there are a few 


contains the greatest body of native 
subjects, in allegiance to the king, to 
y possession out of these islands. 
ublic is favourable to the emi- 
midst of his countrymen. In 
far as I have seen and heard, 
ive public offices to naturalized 

it common m England to do so. 
a in Lower Canada is a 
In U; Canada that 

ity is not felt. 

unknown in British America; 
escaped it by a casting vote in 
Canada is far removed from the 
; Illinois is environed by slave- 


is almost invariably 

than in Illinois; and, of 

demand from Britain and the lower 

ws and the prices very satis- 
-growe! 


to New South Wales, it should be 

convicts place ‘it in a lower 
> slave-holding states ; 
iblance of popular institu- 

or four times as far from 

pper Canada, and ill situated for the 

of its surplus produce. Upper 

alongside one of the freest nations 

owes a great deal to the 


and a t, we will find him 
wealthy dent landowner, free 
contented. When I heard 

nal farmers in Essex and 

dlords, previous to the last 

to several of my acquaint- 

would cousult their true in- 

on their way to their own 

Canada before another election ; 

try or; — look forward with satis- 

faction to a good ol a aie @ sure and certain 
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To the English, Irish, or Scottish emigrating 
labourer, 1 would give this wholesome gga 
Be diligent — persevere — neither Seat, drink, 
wear anything that is not of the produce eS yeu 

own farm—if can avoid doing so—until your 
lente tte pad for, FS catie dese cana 
and in your pocket. Rather miss a good 
than grasp at too much with the risk of getting in 
debt. If your clothes be plain and clean, never 
care although they be coarse. You will be valued 
by your conduct, and not by your clothes. As to 
food, your own mutton and beef, and pork and veal, 
and butter and cheese, and potatoes and corn, 
and poultry, &c. raised at home, ay render B jp as 
independent as King William IV. Drink good 
water, or plain family beer, Th is no mait-tax 
or excisemen to interfere with you,) and look for- 
ward to the time when the orchard you have planted 
and enclosed will bear fruit abundantly, and enable 
you to refresh yourself and comfort a friend with an 
occasional tan of racy home-made cider. As 
to tea, coffee, smoking or chewing tobacco, snuffing, 
and the vile practice of drinking spirits, be not 
tempted by the extraordinary lowness of price in 
America; ‘touch not, taste not," handle not.’ Re- 
member our European landlords :— 


‘I've noticed on our laird’s court-day, 
An’ mony a time my heart's been wae, 
Poor tenant bodies, scant 0’ cash, 
How they maun thole a factor’s snash ; 
He'll stamp an’ threaten, curse an’ swear, 
He’ll apprehend them, poind their gear ; 
While they maun stan’, wi’ aspect humble, 
An’ hear it a’, an’ fear an’ tremble.’ 


“Tt is of no use for silk or cotton weavers, mill- 
spinners, clothiers, cutlers, watchmakers, calico- 
printers, and other aie who, A. them, 

manufacture wares easily and A 9 m ported 
from Europe, to emigrate to > Gennio fe 
the pu of pursuing their reales occupa- 
tions. ey would be met at every corner by the 
uctions of the half-starved workmen of these 
ingdoms, offered at the lowest rates. Tailors, 
Tory parsons, physicians, lawyers, surgeons, shop. 
men, and clerks are not at present | in great Tequest 
in Upper Canada; but waggon 
(shopkeepers, ) bricklayers, carpenters, stone-masons 
cabinet-makers, blacksmiths, and joiners, might 
probably better their circumstances by crossing the 
ocean. Common-school teachers, shoemakers, sad- 
diers, » brewers, and bakers, may do well 
enough, but I ‘think that their chance is not so good 
as that of the preceding classes. Each man, on 
resolving to emigrate, should have previously sat 
down and counted the cost, and seriously asked 
himself the question, What am I to do when I get 
to America? He has the whole of that wide con- 
tinent in which to make a choice, and may readily 
amend a first choice, if he find that it would be to 
his advantage.”—p. 346 to 351. 





In conclusion, we must say, that this 
volume will prove extremely useful to per- 
sons who entertain thoughts of seeking a 
land more prosperous than their own, and 
look to America as the place of their des- 
tination ; whilst its wholesome advice may 
tend to repress those utopian anticipations 
which have too frequently lured the unfor- 
tunate and the discontented to seek a 
change of country, without ever having 
formed a rational estimate of their adapta- 
tion, by previous habits = pursuits, to so 
im tan enterprise. To the politician 
ape will afford abundant scatter for 
speculation ; nor will the mere caterer for 
amusement be disappointed of a repast on 
agreeable information. 
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Revizw.— Demetrius: a Tale of Modern 
Greece ; in Three Cantos. With other 
Poems. By Agnes Strickland, Author 
of Worcester Field, the Seven Ages of 
Woman, &c. &c.c. Fraser. London. 
1833. 


Tae first part of this volume is devoted to _ 
the narration of one of those transient suc- 
cesses which have from time to time 
occurred in the modern history of Greece, 
and inspired a momentary but delusive 
hope of the revival of liberty in that un- 
happy land. The hero of the tale is 
Demetrius, a young and noble Greek, 
whose love for Ismena, an_ interesting 
girl, in an inferior station of life, con- 
stitutes the chief interest of the narra- 
tive, and reminds us occasionally of the 
Azim and Zelica of Moore. The incidents 
which are not connected with these lovers 
are chiefly of a martial character, and are 
described with great spirit and elegance. 
The outline of this tale is, we think, by no 
means its chief merit, and requires no fur- 
ther delineation from us. A few specimens 
of the style in which it is filled * will give 
the reader a pretty accurate idea of the 
general character of the poem. The intro- 
duction of the heroine affords a fair sample 
of the descriptive talent of the authoress. 
She is represented as sitting at home alone 
and in sadness, whilst her fair companions 
have repaired to the beach to welcome a 
band of Grecian patriots on their return :-— 
And she—that lonely lingerer—is Aer breast 
Less warm to love and glory than the rest 
Of Scio’s maids, that thus, when all are gone 
To meet the patriot band, she sits alone 
In her own rose-bound porch, as if her heart 
In this o’erwhelming interest took no part? 
Is, then, the fair Ismena in this hour 
The only one who does not feel its power? 
Ah, no! the gathering tears that slowly rise 
In the dark light of those uplifted eyes, 
Those short deep sighs, the paleness of that brow, 
The fluttered heavings of that breast of snow 
The varying tints alternately that streak 
With pale or hectic hues that polished cheek— 
Those quivering lips no tale of coldness tell ; 
In hearts like hers, ah! when did coldness dwell? 
p. 3, 4. 


We will now give the description of the 
visit of Demetrius, who was one of the 
returning warriors, to Ismena,—a scene 
which appears to us to be written with 
much poetic feeling and talent :— 


With rapid step he climbed the rocky steep 
That flings its shadows o’er the Egean deep ; 
Broad, dark, and lengthened by the sloping light, 
It seems at distance of gigantic height : 

But loftier far, and gilded with the ray 

Of western glory, old Pelinzus lay, 

On whose proud summit parting day had thrown 
A lingering brightness, and a rosy crown. 
Beneath, the lovely valleys of the isle 

Seemed at their own fertility te smile, 

For Nature here had with unsparing hand 
Lavished her fairest bounties on the land, 
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Where the full-clusiered vine has wreathed her 
bowers 

Amidst the orange-groves, whose silver flowers 
And golden fruit in rich profusion try 
Her bending purple treasures to outvie, 
And court with gay magnificence the eye ; 
Whilst the sweet citron has acquaintance made 
With neighbouring blossoms of pomegranate shade; 
And flaunting lemons mingle their perfume 
With the soft fragrance of the myrtle bloom, 
And Plenty sits on every hill and plain, 
Enthroned in harvests of abundant grain. 

Demetrius paused a moment to survey 
The lovely scene, then sternly turned away, 
For the last beams of day were resting yet 
On many a Turkish dome and minaret; _ 
Which, though oft seen before, now seemed to rise 
As objects trebly hateful to his eyes, 
Since he had drawn the pure untainted breath 
Of sacred freedom, and had fought beneath 
Heaven's holy ensigns, and had vowed the stain 
Of Pagan worship should no more profane 
A Grecian temple with its rites abhorred, 
But the whole East confess salvation’s Lord. 
But now Demetrius gained the branching road 
That led to princely Castriot’s proud abode, 
Whose polished colums might be plainly seen 
Through the long vistas of embowering green ; 
Yet not on these Demetrius cast a look, 
But the lone path beside the river took ; 
That dear familiar path, which oft his feet 
Had to the olive-grove at evening beat, 
In days of rapture past for ever by, 
When life’s gay morn was fresh, and hope was high ; 
And now again he treads it, there appears 
Nought to proclaim the interval of years, 
Or all the change and chances he has proved 
Since the last time amidst these scenes he roved. 
The river still, from its unfailing source, 
Pursues the even current of its course ; 
From the same spots the self-same willows dip 
Their pendent branches, as if bowed to sip 
The crystal waters, which in shining tide 
Beneath their trembling shadows softly glide. 
Nay, in their wonted nooks, the very flowers, 
Remembered even from his boyish hours, 
From spring to spring still rear their silvery heads 
In placid beauty from their watery beds. 
The air is breathing its accustomed balm ; 
The heavens are still as lovely, blue, and calm; 
And were it not that now the dewy sod 
Bears not a vestige that a foot has trod 
For years its verdure, he might deem all past 
Since he pursued that grass-grown pathway last, 
And gazed in musing silence on that stream, 
Was but a vivid and eventful dream. 
But now, once more he breathes the soft perfume 
Of those bright roses that profusely bloom 
In fair Ismena’s garden, and entwine 
Around her latticed porch with jessamine 
And clasping tendrils of the clustered vine. 
His hand is resting on the wicket-latch 
Where he so oft has paused, a look to snatch 
Of the loved inmate, ere he dare intrude 
On the enchantment of her solitude. 
E’en now he pauses, and his eager eye 
Dweils on some object with intensity— 
That form, whose drooping head support has found 
Against a pillar, wreathed with roses round, 
O’er which, and mingling with the blossoms there, 
Float the rich tresses of her ebon hair, 
In glossy ringlets waving, unconfined, — 
In playful dalliance with the summer wind, 
Should be his own beloved one ; though her face 
Is shaded with her hand, the touching grace 
That marks her attitude, the forehead fair, 
The dark luxuriant locks, the pensive air, 
Denote Ismena; and but sometimes she, 
Across the lute that rests upon her knee, 
Her half unconscious hand at moments flings 
And to uncertain music wakes the strings— 
And that he felt her presence in his heart— 
He could have deemed that Praxiteles’ art 
Had, in his happiest mood, a figure made 
Of Contemplation musing in the shade, 
Which had from common gaze been hidden there 
For countless ages, as a relic fair. : 

3u 177.—VOL, XV. 
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o’er thy 
the fields of thy conquer- 


a struggle more noble uphold 
ever was fought by their fathers of old! 


myriads still menace, yet numbers are 


vive ; 
They moulder in dust, but their memory’s light 
Ta the hearts of the brave and the lovely shall ive! 
Pair Fame shall record them, and Beauty shal! wee 


Ger the plains where the mighty victoriously sleep 
p. 21 to 27 


We can only find room for one more 
cert Demetrius ; we should, how- 
ever, injustice to the poem, were we 
to omit the opening of the third canto, 
which, without any comment, we leave to 


speak for itself :— 
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exceedingly miscellaneous in their subjects, 
but most of them are written with much 
talent, and all of them are distinguished by 
an excellent moral tendency; of these we 
think we prefer the following sonnet from 
the Italian of Petrocchi :— 

On Time. 


T asked of Time, ‘‘ Who raised the structure fair, 
Which your stern power has crumbled to decay?” 
He answered not, but fiercely turned away, 

And fied on swifter pinions through the air. 

I said to Fame, “0, thou who dost declare, 


and r. 
Then turned I, wondering, where with ruthless 


stride 
I saw Oblivion stalk, from stone to stone, 
O’er the fallen towers: ‘O, answer me,” I cried; 
“Dark power! unveil the fact!” But in dread tone, 
“ Whose it was once,” he sullenly replied, 
“I know not—reck not—now it is my own!" 


_--~ > 


Review. — Lives of the most Eminent 
Sovereigns of Modern Europe; Gus- 
tavus A us, King of Sweden, John 
Sobieski, King of Poland; Peter the 
Great, Czar of Russia ; Frederic the 
Great, King of Prussia. Written by 
a Father for the Instruction and Amuse- 
ment of his Eldest Son. Hailes. Lon- 
don. 1833. 


Tue recognition of the importance attach- 
ing to the years of boyhood, and even of 
infancy, and the consequent expenditure of 
time and talent on the part of the great and 
» in the composition of works designed 

the education of children, must doubt- 
less be regarded as among the most pro- 
mising indications of the present times. 
We have seen a great Christian poet exert- 
ing all his ingenuity, and even eclipsing 
his less modest performances, in hymns for 
children, We have seen the “ mighty ma- 
gician of the north” digressing from those 
labours, on ‘the progress of which the eyes 
of the whole civilized world were intently 
fixed, to write for the amusement and 
instruction of his grandson ; and we have 
now before us a most attractive little work, 
compiled by the late amiable and excellent 
Lord Dover, for the use of his son, At 
first sight, publications of this sort may 
seem to wear a character equally unpre- 
tending and unimportant, But to a reflect- 
ive and benevolent mind they assume 3 
very different aspect. “C'est le premier 
pas qui coute,” says the French proverb, 
and no application of the aphorism is more 
apt than that in which it asserts the 
paramount im of early discipline 
and culture. For the su 1 prosecu- 
tion of a work which contemplates this 
object, a found knowledge of human 
nature, an extraordinary degree of tact 
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and ingenuity are requisite, which ought to 
secure to the writer no mean degree of lite- 
— reputation, in addition to that moral 

ustre reflected on this, as on all other 
one “to attend to ‘the neglected, and 
to remember the forgotten.” 

The noble author of the little book before 
us commences an elegant and very touch- 
ing dedication to his son, by remarking, 
that the love of history is best encouraged 
in very young persons, by attracting them, 
in the first instance, with the more amusing 
studies of remarkable biographies. This 
notion appears to have decided the cha- 
racter of the memoirs which he selected ; 
and while he crowds them with valuable 
historical information, he narrates them in 
a style admirably adapted to fix the atten- 
tion of the class whose instruction he con- 
templates ; and intersperses a number of 
very interesting anecdotes illustrative of the 
public and private character of his subjects. 
As our principal object in this notice of the 
work is, to invite the attention of the young 
to its contents, we will extract two or three 
of these anecdotes as specimens, which we 
think will excite a desire for further ac- 
quaintance with it. The following passage 
from the life of Gustavus Adolphus will 
illustrate the manner in which these little 
episodes are worked into the history :— 

“In the month of February, 1626, long before 
the usual time of opening a campaign in those 
northern climates, and while it was universally 
thought that Gustavus was ng for a second 
invasion of Livonia, that prince embarked an army 
of twenty-six thousand men, in ene hundred and 
fifty ships, and steered into the harbour of Pillau, a 
town garrisoned by the troops of the elector of 
Brandenburgh. Pillau was delivered over to the 
Swedes without resistance, and Gustavus having 
landed his troops, marched them into Polish 
Prussia. Here he took several towns and fortresses, 
and among others the city of Elbing, which capitu- 
lated without much resistance. While the burgo- 
master and one of the king’s generals were signing 
the act of surrender in the royal tent, Gustavus 
gave a proof of his contempt of danger by walking 
up to one of the town-gates alone, and requesting 
the citizens to admit him upon friendly terms. On 
their doing so, he apologized to them for not being 
better dressed; and having strolled ——— several 
of the streets followed* by crowds, he at length en- 
tered a bookseller’s shop, and asked for a copy of 
Buchanan's poems. 

“The ultimate end proposed by yy in this 
campaign, was to gain possession of Dantzic; and 
as he took town after town, and approached nearer 
and nearer to it, Sigismond at length began to feel 
that it was necessary for him to take a more active 
part than he had hitherto done in opposing his pro- 

. With this view, he collected an army of 
thirty thousand men, and advanced to Graudentz, 
on the Vistula. Here he found Gustavus in 
session of all the fortresses near Dantzic, as well as 
of the course of the river. The generals of Sigis- 
mond soon saw that their only chance of doing any 
good to their cause was ing the Swedes to 
ageneral engagement. y therefore laid siege 
to a small town, called Mewe. This, as they had 
foreseen, obliged their enemies to advance to its 
Telief; and thus a very bloody engagement was 

» which lasted with intervals for two 
days. The troops on both sides behaved with cou- 
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The account of the Death of Sobieski, 
King of Poland, is given with great beauty 
in the following paragraphs :— 


“ The existence of Sobieski, during the last year 
of his life, was one long agony; so 

sufferings both of body and mind. in 

ease were occupied with practices of piety, and 
those literary and scientific amusements, in which 
he had always so much delighted. The 17th of 
June (the festival of the Trinity, so much honoured 
in Cathelic countries,) was the birth-day of Sobieski, 
and was also the day of his election as sovereign of 
Poland singular coincidence, the 
day of his 


It was also, by a 
death. 


“ He had on that day heard mass, and had ex~- 
pressed regret that he could not also communicate, 
as, in consequence of the feeble state of his health, 


he had not been able to fast. Towards the evening 
he was struck with a violent attack of apoplexy, 
from which he recovered sufficiently to utter the 
words, “Stava Hene,” 

mean, that he regretted be: 

cond fit put an end to his su 

sunset, and his death like his birth was marked by 
a violent storm. 

“ Thus died, in me roan is - age, and the 
22nd of his ice, of whom it may be truly 
said, that ie ~kooen nor his own country 
were worthy of him. From the former, that is, 
from his allies, he received coldness and envy, in 
return for the most loyal attachment to treaties, 
and the most brilliant services on the field of battle ; 
—from the latter he met but ingratitude, though he 
had raised her from the lowest esteem among Eu- 
ropean ers, and made her feared artd respected; 
and h , by his wisdom, retarded that ruin which 
her own vicious constitution was sure eventually 
to entail upon her. He was the most devoted of 
husbands, and the most affectionate of fathers ; 
his wife and children were the very persons 
by their Yad ‘conduct, led up’ the cup af hi 


sorro’ 
“The beautiful licity of mind of Sobieski, 
and his gt ~~ feelings, are best 
proved, ver, by an extract from one of his pri- 
vate and familiar letters to his wife, written during 
the celebrated cam of Vienna, and which ap- 
parently answers the arguments of those persons 
who objected to that expedition. ‘‘ For me,” says 
he, “I have devoted my life to the g of God, 
and to his sacred cause, and in that I will persist. 
At the same time I do not expose ee to per- 
dangers more rj). is pagenreny a 5 ies 


sonal 
who has the eyes of all _—— 
For I hold to life. I hold to it, Tan aa 
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tianity, and of my country, for you my love, for my 

for my family, and for my friends. But 
honour, which I have always had in view, and la- 
boured for d the whole of my career; honour, 
also, ought to be dear to me! to conclude, I think i 
can conciliate these interests, and I trust to do 
80 with the aid of the Almighty.” 

“ That he had faults and blots in his character, 
in short, that he was human, is undoubted. But 
how immensely did his great and good qualities 
overbalance his less praiseworthy ones. As Charles 
the Twelfth, then a boy of only fifteen, said when 
he heard of his decease, ‘‘Such men should never 

."—pp. 174 to 177. 

The last extract for which we can find 
room, is an Anecdote of Frederic of 
Prussia, after the battle in the Forest of 
Torgau :— 

“Tt is related that Frederic, after this battle, ap- 
proached, during the night, a fire, where some of 
the grenadiers of his own regiment were sitting, 
and entered, as was his habit during his campaigns, 
into conversation with them. One of them said to 
him at length, ‘Where were you during the battle? 
Generally you lead us yourself where the fire is 
hottest, but this time nobody saw you, and it is not 

ht to abandon us so.” The king replied with 

ess, that he had remained at the left wing of 
his army, which had prevented him from being at 
the head of his own regiment. While speaking, 
the heat of the [fire obliged him to unbutton his 
great coat, and a ball a out, which he had 
received in his clothes. i hole the ball had 
made in the great coat and coat were also percep- 
tible. Upon this the enthusiasm of the soldiers was 
no longer to be restrained. They cried out, with 
all the tenderness of expression belonging in the 
German tongue to the singular pronoun, ‘“ You 
are our own old Fritz; you share in all our dangers 
with us; we will all die for you!” There is some- 
thing in this simple language of the common sol- 
diers more affecting and more gratifying than the 
the most studied harangues or panegyrics.”— 
Pp. 306 to 308. 

We cannot dismiss this volume without 
especially recommending it to parents, on 
account of the excellent moral tendency of 
all its contents. We are pleased to find in 
these pages an ample justification of those 
expressions of respect in which we indulged 
in our Memoir of Lord Dover, contained 
in our last number. His lordship’s sur- 
viving and afflicted family are much to be 
congratulated, on the mitigation of their 
regrets which the delightful contents of this 
volume are calculated to afford. 


—_>—— 


Review.— Remarks on the United States 
of America, with rego to aca 
‘ate o . By He ring. 
Simphie and Marshall. Laos ; 1833. 
One of the greatest critics, and one of the 
greatest men of the past day, once remarked 
in conversation, that the perfection of book- 
making was to jeave nothing for any one 
to say after you on the same subject. We 
fear we must not bring the work before us 
to the formidable test of this principle. Its 
great fault appears to us, to Eo thes it gives 
so little information. It is just such a book 
as we should naturally expect from a man 
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who had never seen the country about 
which he writes. The author thinks for us, 
from the beginning of the book to the end 
of it, and gives us no facts ; by both which 
means, we are left in a most piteous state of 
intellectual starvation. 

The book is divided into eight chapters, 
the subject of the first of which is expressed 
in the following somewhat vague query 
prefixed to it. 

“ Will the North American Union last?” 
A propos of queries: This is another excep- 
tion which, with deference, we must take 
against this volume. It is perfectly crowded 
with interrogatories and appeals ; nothing 
to be seen but notes of interrogation. It 
is a perfect luxury to meet with a full-stop ; 
and when we arrive at one, we stand flat-foot- 
ed upon it, and recover from the unnatural 
tip-toe attitude in which the mind has been 
kept by an almost endless succession of 
questions—But to return to the North 
American Union. The chapter commences 
with another question, (as do also the two 
following chapters,) and instead of giving 
us any information respecting the recent 
differences of the northern and southern 
States, instead of alluding to slavery, to the 
increase of the black population, to the 
clashing interests of the agricultural and 
manufacturing districts of the country, he 
treats us to a host of vague and declamatory 
appeals, of which we shall transcribe rather 
more than we otherwise should do, on a 
principle borrowed from the educational 
policy of Lycurgus. 

** Tf time and ex 


think they have, 
the diff 


what reason may we 
of the Union? And 


d 

French passages.) And 1 vd 
A A er eluci- 
dated and sandsledd by the followin: Page of a man 


80 feng amar Herder? {Here the German 


passages.\—pp. 6, 7. 
Indeed, ‘our author introduces passages 
throughout his book from modern French 
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and German writers, with a profusion that 
reminds us of Burton's Anatomy of Melan- 
choly. The chapter closes with a very 
droll instance of bathos occasioned by the 
author's deserting his usual course, to answer 
his own questions. 

“ Will, then, citizens, who from their very infancy 
have breathed the air of freedom, and felt its inspir- 
ing evergy, who by the experience of more than a 
century have learned to appreciate the great infla- 
ence of their civil rights, their independence, and 

osperity, will not such citizens feel a deep interest 
ia the preservation of their actual independent and 
prosperous condition? Will they not have resolution 
evouxh to defend their rights, if necessary’ Yes, 
they, will !”—pp. 25, 26. 

The subject of the second chapter is 
given in the following words, 

‘* Examiuation of an opinion somewhat prevalent 
in the mother country, that the want of an established 
church has produced want of religion in the United 
States ;”—p. 27. 
and contains some of the most rational 
views which we have found in his book— 
that is, we should premise, if he contem- 
plated the answers to his questions, which 
we presume he did. One of its mottoes 
(for, by another curious predilection of the 
author, each chapter is ushered in by two 
of these,) is selected with so much taste as 
to hide a multitude of the faults of style 
with which the chapter abounds. It is as 
follows :— 

“ Nature is indeed the only temple worthy of 
Deity. There is a mute eloquence in her smile, a 
majestic severity in her frown, a divine charm in her 
harmony, a speechless energy in her silence, a voice 
in her th , that no reflecti ing can resist. 
It is in the beautiful scenes and seasons that the 
heart is deepest smitten with the power and goodness 
of Providence, and that the soul demonstrates its 
i intaining an existence independent of 
itself from the » and 
é past 








matter, ow. abstracting 
expatiating alone in the boundless regions of 
and the future.”—p. 29. 

There is only one more chapter to which 
we think it necessary to allude, and the 
attractive subject of it is thus stated by the 
writer :— 


“ Some remarks regarding a statement made by a 
very popular English writer, “ that the women do 
not enjoy in the United States that station ip society 
which has been allotted to them elsewhere.”—p. 61. 

Here again we came looking for facts, 
but found none. We had hoped here to 
find some “kind antithesis” to Mrs, Trol- 
lope. We had expected to have seen 
some sketches of American domestic life, 
and to have risen from its perusal with the 
conviction that American gentlemen (bless 
the mark) do not puff tobacco-smoke into 
ladies’ faces, nor make love to them with 
their boots in the middle of the table. 
Instead of this, we meet with an intermin- 
able procession of questions of a most lack- 
a-daisical kind, of which the first words 
must serve as a sample :—“ With regard to 
men, can they be accused,” &c. “ And are 
women gifted,” &c. “Do we men, poor 
creatures?” &c. “To what does our 
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boasted independence,” &c. “ Is it not 
dissolved into mere vapour,” &c. “ Did 
there ever exist a man,” &c. ‘“ Have not 
the greatest heroes,” &c. “The wild 
robber—can he resist,” &c. “ Must we 
not, and do we not, cheerfully and thank- 
fully,” &c. &c. to the end of the chapter. 

We fear that all the faults we have men- 
tioned must be amended, before this can 
become an pe wey book to the public ; 
and we would advise Mr. Duhring, when he 
has his inverted stylus in his hand, to 
re-cast his title-page. 


——=—————— 


Review.— Evenings by Eden-side, or 
Essays and Poems by George Pearson. 
12mo. pp. 137. Kendal. Branthwaite. 


Tus little volume, although it contains 
many original thoughts and much sound 
truth, can never expect to elbow its way 
through the dense mass of publications 
issuing from the press, and gain that 
elevation in public esteem which all desire 
to attain. It has, however, one good 
qualification, which it would be injus- 
tice to conceal—its contents tend “ to pro- 
mote the love of virtue, philanthropy, and 
patriotism.” As a specimen of the style in 
which the subjects are treated, we have 
selected the following short Essay, “ On 
Laying Foundation Stones,” 

“ I have often thought the great men of our land 
might better convey their names down to posterity in 
laying foundation stones of Churches, Bridges, Jails, 
&c., than in inscribing them and their titles on a 
piece of plate :—for instance, in laying the founda- 
tion stone of a church, would not a copy of the Scrip- 
tures be more appropriate ’—Of a theatre—supposing 
the works of § speare or his illustrious satellites 
were di ted? Of a town-hall—the plan and eleva- 


tion of it, ss also the population, extent, situation, 
&c., of that town, and so on. these could 


treasures 
as succeeding 


mastiff or a 
exult in its 
believe that 


London 


may yet come to 
first communicat 

the Diesings 

ideas, I feel an 

men should float down the stream 
better rt to th 


if 

passpo: the homage of ty than the 
slender, the twiglike security of a title or d 
which may then 


be obsolete, discarded, or perha 
the most favourab 
su dignities be 
enhanced if they handed down with something 
that is valuable and useful.—Yes, unborn millions 
might acknowledge the boon—might ratify and per- 


entt 
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Our young readers will be pleased with 
the following verses, and we hope ail our 


married friends experience their truth. 
LINES, WRITTEN IN A MARRIED LADY'S 
ALBUM. 


“* Let others sing—long as they please. 
Of damsels seneae and fair, om 


lyre for none of ‘ win 
enow 


I string my 
- For 


lone then with him 
Bat with the cuckoo he takes wing, 
And in the autumo where is he ’— 
much to blame, I . 
For with the truant god they rove, 
ith dear wedlock’s noiseless scene 
Is Greeniand on the Map of Love. 
“ Is wedlock such? Eliza, say, 
a ne'er to , 4 pte [mye ? 
Thy cottage is the urchin's Home.” 
“* Oh, wedded life ! thesgh poets may 
Few wreaths around thy tresses twine, 
To thee, I dedicate my lay 


Whose heaven of peace and love is mine.” 


pp. 118, 119. 
To who have a taste for reading 
and thinking, but to whom the higher walks 
of literature are closed, such volumes as 
this may prove not only acceptable but 
serviceable. 
—@—— 


Review.—A Popular History of Priest- 
craft in all Ages and Natwns. By 
William Howitt. London. Effingham 
Wilson. 1833. 


Tue title of this volume is attractive, and 
its contents cannot fail to make a strong 
and nent impression. It is well for 
Mr. Howitt that he lives in the nineteenth 
century. His person is now oroge from 
injury, though may ex is reputa- 
dw 60 be mercilessly sailed. At ya 
mer period of our history, he would have 
been recompensed for this publication 
with fires, imprisonment, or death ; but 
he may now smile at the impotent rage it 
will elicit, and calculate on the gratitude of 
no inconsiderable portion of his country- 
men. The revolution which the public 
mind has lately undergone, respecting 
the established church, is too palpable 
to escape even a casual observer. Its real 
character is now appreciated, the purposes 
it is to answer are better under- 
stood, and the distinction existing between 
the hierarchy and Christianity is very 


generally admitted. It is in vain that the 
established clergy attempt to arrest the 
of the public mind. The arts 
which were successful in former days are 
now unavailing; the spell which nd 
the human spirit is effectually and for ever 
dissolved, and a loud voice is heard from 
one extremity of the land to the other, 
demanding the immediate and thorough 
reformation of our ecclesiastical system, 
This state of feeling has called forth 
numerous publications, amongst which the 
History of Priestcraft will be assigned 
a distinguished place. 

“It shall be my task,” says the suthor,” to shew 
that priestcraft in all ages and all nations has been 
caneotisiey’ cell. than tee eject to ccltgredteatign 
and selt-agyrandizement the means it uses—the 
basest frauds, the most sh less delusi tised 
on the popular mind for the acquisition of power; 
and that power once gained, the most fierce and 
bloody exercise of it, in order to render it at once 
awful and perpetual. I shall shew that nothing is so 
servilely mean in weakness, so daring in assumption, 
80 arrogant in command,—earth, heaven, the very 
throne and existence of God himself being used but 
as the tools of its designs, and qocwt to with 

meless of its 


horrible impudence in the most 
lies.” —p. 3. 

Every reader of such a history must be 
solicitous to know something of the creed 
of the writer,-and Mr. Howitt fearlessly 
supplies this information. 


** There will be some,” he remarks, in his adver- 
“who will exclaim, when I come to the 
lish Church, oh! the author is a dissenter !~I am 
inter; and therefore, as a looker-on, according 
to a favourite 4 maxim, am likely to have a 
¢ game than they who are playing it, 

; and f the most st 





I have the 
against it.” 

That part of the volume in which 
readers will most generally be interested, 
pertains to the English church. The im- 
positions which are practised in the name 
of religion, on the people of this country, 
the hypocrisy which is engendered, the 
subversion of all moral principle and of 
Christian charity, by which a state religion 
is upheld, are pointed out to the reproba- 
tion of the reader in strong and impassioned 
terms. The religious sensibilities of the 
author have evidently been deeply offended 
by the enormities he has witnessed, while 
his acquaintance with the spiritual nature 
of Christianity has deepened his disgust at 
the secularity of the established church. 

We scarcely need recommend to dis- 
senters the perusal of this volume. They 
cannot fail to sympathize with its spirit, 
and to approve its principles. But, to 
churchmen we would say, d it without 
delay; acquaint yourselves with its de- 
tails; study the records of the past, and 
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the signs of the future: you will act un- 
wisely, if you refuse to acquaint yourselves 
with the aversion that has been engendered 
from your church: the determination of 
the public mind has been formed, and your 
ignorance cannot retard the consummation 
at which it aims. 

The following passage is a fair sample 
of the author’s style, which is, throughout, 
animated and powerful— 


* And let one t truth be marked.—The prevalent 
payne d & e public body stamps itself in the public mind 
as faithfally as d az s face in amirror. There may 
be exceptions 44-4 = they pm he be 2 
able; but when that bod becomes bial ; when 
it is, as a whole, oe c object of the jokes, > the sarcasms, 
and’ a = “ —— that body is not par- 

corrupt. Now, such is the 
charter of the ‘chure 


.. They — were 80: 

0 body in its corru 

never will edule it: = ony 
not repentance. 

utterly operapted ; a m oat ae and monks were 

the scandal and the scorn of all an. did the church 

admit it? Did . reform them’? When Pe 


eeling will oe anger, 
Romish church was 


other reformers. 


of its pillars, 
many a o bastions, } =i = publ 
indignation its secret fooleries 
it relaxed not an atom of its pretensions, it buted not 
a jot of its pride, it stayed not i yon shun- 
ned not ‘y Rroclatin itself still holy, invulnerable, and 
hile Dante and Bocaccio laughed at its 


cer of Scotland, were ee ineffable and 

aes ridicule on its monks, its priests and 

, they were told theirs was but the 

ies of re ignorance and envy: but what 
pees A i 


ie cor- 
7%, were chased a by popaler fury and 
pb ag and have left only a neue which is an infamy 
and a warning. 
“*From age to age, the great spirits of the world 
have raised ay ae — | and cried, Liberty! but the 
ry bas the clash of arms, or the 
bratish violence of a tured mobs. Homer and 
Demosthenes reece, Cicero in Rome, 
boy martyrs of the ‘middie ages, our sublime M ton, 
maligned, but enoves le servant and sufferer 
aieien who laid di 


truth has spread over every region ; 
and the dens of pe poverty it bas 


rea all the xo watebfulness and 
nation. The experience 
the safe 


ighest and the 
tb The intelligence, and not 
ee wenn or t-o~ aneeee of 2. state. must give the 


your iesthood al litical wer; 
abandon all state religion ; place * christy its 
wn base—the universal heart of jet your 
ers be as your schoolmasters, pasly ‘teachers 
eschew reverend justices of the peace ; " 
; and right reverend peers an: 
you would have done the renee 


‘ainst you, and read your 
h no one really knows 
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; bor persecute > hy eases 
yshey tax you at your entry tato the world 
‘ou 


some 
an Gotions priest, must have an end. 
in this age, ‘Wepends iets of centuries—the 
perity of aru ie it not Gouna ae 
mar 


e the destinies of millions!” 
—P. 274-276, 
i 


Review.— Piozziana ; or Recollections of 
the late Mrs. Piozzi. By a Friend. 
Moxon, London. 1833. 


Every reader of the above title will guess, 
by the name of this book, in what class it is 
to be placed. It is a rambling, miscel- 
laneous, but withal a very interesting volume, 
It relates to a woman of extraordinary 
talents, and of conspicuous position in lite- 
rary society. It does not profess to give a 
memoir of Mrs. Piozzi, but simply a series 
of anecdotes illustrative of her character. 
Some of these are of a very interesting a 
and place us in the brilliant society of 
Johnson, Burke, and their great contem- 
poraries. With these, however, are asso- 
ciated, as is invariable in works of this 
kind, a great deal of private history, and 
some particulars and sayings of the lady 
herself, in which no one but a personal 
friend would feel much interest. One of the 
most interesting passages in the book is that 
in which Mrs. P.’s manners are described. 
It is as follows :— 

In general society Mrs. Piozzi was re- 
tiring and reserved ; at least as reserved as is 
consistent with good-breeding, of which she 
was a perfect mistress. 

“In large assemblies, at her own house, or 
elsewhere, she talked, but in a subdued tone, 
and only on common topics; for she knew 
the world of politeness too well not to remem- 
ber that absolute silence is as vulgar and 
vexatious as loquacity, or claiming too much 
attention to ourselves, would be. 

“ In familiar conversation with a few inti- 
mates, she was animated and interesting, 
certainly beyond any person I ever met. She 
excelled in the delicate art of exciting and 
encouraging others to talk; quickly dis- 
covered the points on which each was most 
likely to be best informed, and would then 
either express her wish to one of the party, 
to be better acquainted with such or such par- 
ticulars, or put a question, as if she actually 
did want information. 

“ She attended eagerly to the expected 
reply; and seemed so grateful for the com- 
munication made to her, that the person ap- 
pealed to, felt himself for the time in a state 
of superiority to the inquirer. In fact, she 
perpetually contrived to appear at first less 
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learned than she really was; and not only 
avoided hurting any one’s self-love, but had 
the ty to augment it, and afford others 
the triumph of thinking that their agreeable- 
ness was the cause of hers! 

““She told a story incomparably well ; 
omitting every thing frivolous or irrelevant, 
accumulating all the important circum- 
stances, and after a short pause (her aspect 
announcing that there was yet more to come, ) 
finished with something new, pointed, and 
brilliant. 

“ To render all this more fascinating, she 
would throw into her narrative a gentle 
imitation, not mimicry, of the parties con- 
cerned, at which they might themselves have 
been present without feeling offended. 

“ In this way she once, I remember, gave 
us two scenes; one at Streatham, and the 
other, I think, in London; both infinitely 
interesting, but for different reasons; and 
rendered surprisingly dramatic by her mode 
of relating what passed. The first referred 
to one of Johnson’s eccentric habits. A large 
company had just sat down to the dinner- 
table, where Johnson’s chair was, however, 
still vacant ; for, though the Doctor had been 
sheard descending the stairs, he was not yet 
withinside the ‘door, ‘ So,’ said Mrs. P., ‘I 
supposed there was something wrong, and 
making my excuses, started up, and ran in 
search of my loiterer ; and there was he in the 
passage, indulging in one of his strange 
whims ; stepping forward, drawing back his 
leg, and then another step! I scolded him 
soundly; not for affectation, nor absence of 
mind, for, to do him justice, of all such absur- 
dities he was incapable; but for pursuing a 
queer practice at a time when others were 
waiting. At length I got him in; and after 
dinner he made us ample amends by his talk, 
as he did invariably.’ In telling this, she 
bent her neck sideways, looked solemn, and 
stepped to and fro, so as to transmit, I have 
no doubt, a very good notion of Johnson’s air. 

“The other anecdote to which I have 
alluded is altogether exceedingly curious; 
involving a serious charge against Johnson’s 
dignity of mind ; and that of another equally 
distinguished man. I should observe, that 
this was told to me, when but two or three 
of those most intimate with the narrator were 
present. I had remarked to her that John- 
son’s readiness to condemn any moral devia- 
tion in others was, in a man so entirely 
before the public as he was, nearly a proof of 
his own spotless purity of conduct. She said, 
‘Yes, Johnson was, on the whole, a rigid 
moralist ; but he could be ductile, I may say, 
servile ; and I will give you an instance. We 
had a large dinner-party at our house; John- 
son sat on one side of me, and Burke on the 
other ; and in the company there was a young 
female (Mrs. Piozzi named her) to whom I, 
in my peevishness, thought Mr. Thrale super- 
fluously attentive, to the neglect of me and 
others; especially of myself, then near my 
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confinement, and dismally low-spirited : not- 
withstanding which, Mr. T. very unceremo- 
niously begged of me to change place with 
Sophy ——, who was threatened with a sore- 
throat, and might be injured by sitting near 
the door. I had scarcely swallowed a spoon- 
ful of soup when this occurred, and was so 
overset by the coarseness of the proposal, that 
I burst into tears, said something petulant— 
that perhaps ere long, the lady might be at 
the head of Mr. T.’s table, without displacing 
the mistress of the house, &c. and so left the 
apartment. I retired to the drawing-room, 
and for an hour or two contended with my 
vexation, as I best could, when Johnson and 
Burke came up. On seeing them, I resolved 
to give a jobation to both, but fixed on John- 
son for my charge, and asked him if he had 
noticed what passed, what I had suffered, and 
whether, allowing for the state of my nerves, 
I was much to blame? He answered, ‘Why, 
possibly not; your feelings were outraged.’ 
I said, ‘ Yes, greatly so; and I cannot help 
remarking with what blandness and com- 
posure you witnessed the outrage. Had this 
transaction been told of others, your anger 
would have known no bounds; but, towards 
a man who gives good dinners, &c. you were 
meekness itself!’ Johnson coloured, and 
Burke, I thought, looked foolish; but I had 
not a word of answer from either.”—pp. 
18—23. 


A number of letters and notes from ‘the 
pen of Mrs. Piozzi are to be found here, all 
of which are lively and elegant, and some 
of which indicate great talent in epistolary 
composition. One of her characteristic wit- 
ticisms, contained in one of them, is as 
follows :— 

“ What a brawling election this has been! 
My best joke was correcting the motio worn 
on a flag belonging to fourteen associated 
tailors, who went to vote for some flourishing 
fellow, under canopy of the words Liberty 
and Independence : I said, let it be Men and 
Measures. And now, if this never was in a 
jest-book, it deserves to be there—does it not? 
Among les bon mots d'une octogenaire !”— 
p- 92. 

On the whole, it is a very amusing 
volume, though we fear its exorbitant price 
will prevent its being very generally read. 
Seven shillings for an unadorned small 
octavo of 230 pages is rather an exception 
to the market price of books in the present 
day. 

Qe 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. The Pulpit, Vol. XXI., (Harding, 
Paternoster Row, London.) This volume, 
like most of its predecessors, contains a 
number of abbreviated discourses, of va- 
rious degrees of merit, the claims of which 
must be settled by the equally varied taste 
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of the readers. As to the principle of the 
work, in publishing without the preacher's 
sanction what he regards as his own pro- 
perty, we leave that also to be adjusted 

tween the editor and his patrons; al- 
though it is but fair to say, that in the 
sketch which has been introduced, of Mr. 
Jay’s funeral sermon for the venerable 
Rowland Hill, the preacher’s caustic ani- 
madversions upon this practice have not 
been suppressed, whilst we are assured in 
the title-page, that “ the greater portion of 
the sermons contained in this volume were 
contributed by their respective ministers.” 

2. The Family Book, (Religious Tract 
Society, London.) Like most of the publi- 
cations issuing from the same source, this 
little work is well adapted to usefulness. 
It is, in fact, a series of moral recipes for 
the cure of such disorders as do not come 
within “ the art of the apothecary,” and for 
the bracing up our mental constitution to a 
life of piety and devotedness to God. The 
work is written in a lively and engaging 
style, partly narrative and partly dialogue: 
interspersed with numerous pithy sayings, 
striking anecdotes, and useful hints. It is 
an admirable book for cottage families, and 
may be read with great advantage by 
others, and especially by all such as are 
anxious to attain that very useful but com- 
paratively rare excellence— good house- 
wifery, 

3. Readings 
(Oliver and Bo 


for Sunday Evening, 
yd, Edinburgh.) Under 
this title we have a series of abridged dis- 
courses, extracted from the writings of such 
men as Barrow, Blair, Atterbury, Secker, 
&c. They are evidently intended for family 


reading, on the occasions specified above ; 
bat though we admit that their abridgment 
is a recommendation, we are sorry to see 
their deficiencies in other and higher points 
of view. Some of them are evidently too 
profound for domestic purposes, and above 
the comprehension of children and servants, 
whose edification ought, in such cases, to 
be especially regarded. They are also, in 
our view, far too dry and ethical to capti- 
vate such an audience; and in point of 
doctrine, are, for the most part, but one 
remove from the frigid morality which has 
for so long a period, in certain places, sup- 
planted “ the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

4. Sermons for Christian Families, on 
the most important relative Duties, by the 
late E, Payson, D.D., of America, 
(Glasgow.) These excellent discourses are 
better adapted to the closet than they are 
to family worship, the chief part of them 
being addressed to parents, and to heads 
of families, upon whose attention they have 
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very especial claims. They embrace a 
variety of most weighty and important 
topics, which are handled with great se- 
riousness, piety, and wisdom. There is 
nothing particularly brilliant in the author’s 
style, which seldom rises above the ordi- 
nary sample of pulpit compositions ; but 
this, if it be a fault, is abundantly compen- 
sated by the pith and substance which per- 
vade these sermons, and which commend 
them most powerfully to the reader’s 
mind. : 

5. Conversations on Church Polity, by 
a Lady, (Westley and Davis, London.) 
With those easy-minded Christians, who 
look upon forms of church government with 
more indifference than they do upon the 
colour and fashion of their dress, a work of 
this kind will have but few charms, by 
whomsoever it may be recommended ; but 
with such as believe that the nearer in 
every thing we approach to the New Tes- 
tament model, the more our comfort, our 
piety, and our usefulness will be promoted ; 
this book will be regarded with interest and 
respect. The conversations are distin- 
guished by vivacity and talent: and the 
argumentative portion is conducted with 
great fairness and temper. The interlo- 
cutors are the Lady herself and her young 
friends, whose parts are well sustained, and 
in perfect keeping. The word of God is 
the constant source of appeal, and we think 
the work, altogether, bids fair to be produc- 
tive of much ‘ 

6. A Gift for Mothers, by the Author 
of ‘ Aids to Development,’ &c., (Seeley 
and Burnside, London.) We can assure 
our fair readers, for whom this volume has 
been prepared, that it is such ‘a gift’ as 
they need not disdain. It is very neatly 
and tastefully executed, embodies a great 
deal of excellent advice, and abounds with 
admirable maxims for the guidance of the 
maternal conduct. The topics which are 
here discussed are confessedly of prime 
ae Nae such as ‘ Maternal Influence 
and Responsibility,’ ‘ Errors to be avoided 
in Moral and Intellectual Education,’ 
* Means best adapted to promote the true 
Interests of Children,’ ‘ Rules, Examples, 
and Encouragements drawn from the Word 
of God,’ &c. The work, itself, is a com- 
pilation of the sentiments of some of the 
best writers, arranged under the above 
heads, and for the most part with discri- 
mination and judgment, We cannot sub- 
scribe to every sentiment here adduced, 
some of them have appeared to us as very 
questionable ; but upon the whole, there is 
too much that is good, to be rejected for 
the sake of a few questionable trifles. 
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7. The Sailor's and Soldier’s Christian 
Friend, and Pocket Companion, by Thos. 
Timpson, (Book Society for Promoting 
Religious Knowledge,) is a work eminently 
calculated to answer the end proposed by 
its “ag author, and promote the spiritual 
welfare of the brave defenders of our 
country. It breathes throughout its pages 
a spirit of sober but earnest piety ; its lan- 
guage is plain but forcible, and the variety 
of its contents, with their lucid arrangement, 
cannot fail to interest and improve the 
reader, The work is divided into ten 
chapters, on the following subjects :— 
Affectionate Address to Sailors and Sol- 
diers,—The Evidences of Christianity,— 
Heads of Christian Doctrine,—A Directory 
to Prayer,—A Directory to the Lord’s 
Sapper,—A Directory to the Bible,— 
Anecdotes of Sailors,—Anecdotes of Sol- 
diers,—Select Personal Hymns, — Select 
Socialdiymns. We have read the volume 
with great pleasure, and hail it as the pre- 
cursor of several of a similar kind, pecu- 
liarly adapted to those who sacrifice their 
lives, in but too many cases, with a reckless 
bravery, unmindful of and unprepared for 
that awful eternity to which they are has- 
tening. 

8. Addresses to Christians making a 
Public Profession of Religion, (Religious 
Tract Society, London,) is a work of great 
utility to the rising generation, who are led 
to come out from the world, and give their 
earliest and their best days to the service of 
their Redeemer. The Addresses, twenty 
in number, are composed in a plain, affec- 
tionate, and earnest style, on texts suited to 
the various feelings, temptations, trials, and 
consolations of the young. Works of this 
description are eminently calculated to set 
before young persons the real objects em- 
braced by a formal profession of religion, 
which is here enforced as a binding obliga- 
tion, an eternal covenant between God and 
the soul, never to be broken. This vital 

int is not, we fear, so much considered 

yy young persons as it should be, and on 
this ground we cordially recommend the 
t volume as an ble present to 

the elder branches of families. 

9. The Advantages of Early Piety 
unfolded in a Series of Addresses to 
Young People, by J. Thornton, (Religious 
Tract Society.) This is also emimently 
fitted for the perusal of the young. The 
Addresses are written ina plain but for- 
cible style, and point out the pure plea- 
sures of vital godliness, and the spiritual 
advantages that result from its practice. 
They exhibit the snares of youth, and the 
subtle devices of the arch-enemy of man- 


kind, to entrap the unsuspecting mind of 
youth, and lead it in the broad road of sin 
and ruin. We can, with the greatest con- 
fidence, recommend this’small work to the 

of our young friends, as one from 
which they will derive much useful warning 
and advice. 

10. A Discourse on the Sufferings of 
our Saviour, by Charles Doyne Sellery, 
(Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh,) is a kind 
of commentary on the sufferings and death 
of Christ, in which the author gives a great 
variety of quotations, both from sacred and 
profane authorities, in attestation of the fact, 
and several philosophical arguments to 
explain the several circumstances that 
atttended the events recorded. Though 
shewing considerable classical research, we 
do not consider it by any means equal to 
Mr. Sellery’s former productions. 

11. Thirteen Sermons on Matthew,-- 
Chap. xi. 25—30, by the Rev, John 
Newton, (Tract Society, London,) is a 
reprint from the works of a man, whose 
name must be cherished with devout affec- 
tion by every sincere Christian, as a faithful 
minister of the everlasting gospel. They 
are written in plain but forcible language, 
and exhibit that, exalted strain of Christian 
eloquence, and that love of souls, for which 
its estimable author was so justly esteemed 
and beloved. 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


Tue bill for the abolition of this accursed 
system of cruelty and injustice was ordered 
to be printed on the 15th of this month, 
(August) and is now lying before us. Of 
its contents various opinions will be formed, 
under the influence of epee J interest 
and ignorance on the one hand, and of 


sound principles of religion and morality 


on the other, For ourselves we are sorry 
to find in the preamble of the bill no men- 
tion of the iniquitous character of the system, 
as the reason for its abolition, and no recogni- 
tion of the guilt which as a nation we have 
contracted by continuing it hitherto; but on 
the contrary, to find the question intro- 
duced with almost the same singleness of 
eye to expediency as if no great moral 
inciples were involved in its provisions. 
Nor is this an accidental or solitary indica- 
tion; throughout the Bill every attentive 
reader will discover the principles which 
account for this omission in limine. 

The first clause is as follows :— 

* Whereas divers Persons are holden in 
‘Slavery within divers of His Majesty’s 
‘Colonies, and it is just and expedient 
* that all such Persons should be manumitted 
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‘ and set free, and that a reasonable Com- 
s ion should be made to the Persons 
‘hitherto entitled to the Services of such 
Slaves for the Loss which they will incur 
‘by being deprived of their Right to such 
‘Services: And whereas it is. also expe- 
‘dient that Provision should be made for 
‘ promoting the Industry and securing the 
‘ Conduct of the Persons so to be 
‘manumitted, for a limited Period after 
‘such their Manumission: And whereas 
‘it is necessary that the Laws now in force 
‘in the said several Colonies should forth- 
‘with be adapted to the new State and 
* Relations of Society therein which will 
‘follow upon such general Manumission 
“as aforesaid of the said Slaves; and that, 
‘in order to afford the necessary Time for 
*such Adaptation of the said Laws, a short 
‘Interval should elapse before such Manu- 
‘mission should take effect: Be it there- 
‘fore enacted by the King’s most Excel. 
‘lent Majesty, by and with the Advice and 
‘Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
‘poral, and Commons, in this present 
‘Parliament assembled, and by the Au- 
‘ thority of the same, That from and after 
‘the First Day of August One thousand 
‘eight hundred and thirty-four all Persons 
‘who in conformity with the Laws now in 
*force in the said Colonies respectively 


‘ shall on or before the. First Day of August 
‘One thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
*four have been duly registered as Slaves 
‘in any such Colony, and who on the said 
‘First Day of August One thousand eight 
‘hundred and thirty-four shall be actually 


‘within any such Colony, and who shall 
‘by such Registries appear to be on the 
‘said First Day of August One thousand 
‘eight hundred and thirty-four of the full 
‘Age of Six Years or upwards, shall by 
* force and virtue of this Act, and without 
‘the previous Execution of any Indenture 
‘of Apprenticeship, or other Deed or 
‘Instrument for that Purpose, become and 
‘be apprenticed Labourers ; provided that, 
‘for the Purposes aforesaid, every Slave 
‘engaged in his ordinary Occupation on 
‘the Seas shall be deemed and taken to be 
‘within the Colony to which such Slaves 
€ shall belong.’ 

The second and third clauses enact that 
the present master of the slave shall be 
entitled to his services as an apprenticed 
Labourer, and that all Slaves brough tinto 
the United Kingdom with the consent of 
their owners, after the passing of the Act 
shall be free. The 4th, 5th, and 6th clauses 
are as follows : 

‘4, And whereas it is expedient that all 
* such apprenticed Labourers should, for the 
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*Pu herein-after mentioned, be di- 
: + we e Three distinct Classes, the First 
* of such Classes consisting of ial a 
* prenticed Labourers sacladee te Sol, 
‘and comprising all Persons who in their 
‘State of Slavery were usually employed in 
‘ Agriculture, or in the Manufacture of Co- 
‘ lonial_ Produce or otherwise, upon Lands 
‘ belonging to their Owners ; the Second of 
‘such Classes consisting of predial appren- 
‘ticed Labourers not attached to the Soil, 
‘and comprising all Persons who in their 
‘ State of Slavery were usually employed in 
‘ Agriculture, or in the Manufacture of Co- 
‘lonial Produce or otherwise, upon Lands 
‘not belonging to their Owners; and the 
‘Third of such Classes consisting of non- 
‘ predial apprenticed Labourers, and com- 
‘prising all apprenticed Labourers not 
‘included within either of the Two pre- 
‘ceding Classes: Be it therefore enacted, 
* That such Division as aforesaid of the said 
‘apprenticed Labourers into such Classes 
‘as aforesaid shall be carried into effect in 
‘such Manner and Form and subject to 
‘such Rules and Regulations as shall for 
‘that Purpose be established under such 
‘ Authority, and in and by such Acts of 
‘Assembly, Ordinances, or Orders in 
* Council, as herein-after mentioned : Pro- 
‘vided always, that no Person of the Age 
‘ of Twelve Years and upwards shall by or 
‘by virtue of any such Act of Assembly, 
* Ordinance, or Order in Council be in- 
‘ cluded in either of the said Two Classes of 
< —— apprenticed Labourers unless such 
* Person shall for Twelve Calendar Months 
‘at the least next before the passing of this 
‘ present Act have been habitually employ- 
‘ed in Agriculture or in the Manufacture of 
* Colonial Produce. 

‘5. And be it further enacted, That no 
‘ Person who by virtue of this Act, or of 
‘any such Act of Assembly, Ordinance, or 
‘Order in Couneil as aforesaid, shall be- 
‘come a predial apprenticed Labourer, 
‘whether attached or not attached to the 
‘Soil, shall continue in such Apprentice- 
‘ship beyond the First Day of August One 
‘thousand eight hundred and forty; and 
‘that during such his or her Apprentice- 
‘ship no such predial apprenticed La- 
*bourer, whether attached or not attached 
‘to the Soil, shall be bound or liable, by 
‘ virtue of such Apprenticeship, to perform 
‘any Labour in the Service of his or her 
‘Employer or Employers for more than 
‘ Forty-five Hours in the whole in any One 
* Week. 

‘6. And be it further enacted, That no 
‘Person who by virtue of this Act or of 
‘any such Act of Assembly, Ordinance, or 
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‘ Order in Council as aforesaid, . 
‘come a non-predial apprenticed - 
* bourer, shall continue in such Apprentice- 
‘ship beyond the First Day of August 
* One thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
* eight, 

The ae ag that before the time of 
apprenticeship expire, the a ticed 
uae ap be rr ier by eveden. 

act of his employer, in which case the 
employer is to be liable for his support. 
The 8th provides that an apprenticed 
labourer may buy his discharge against the 
will of his employer, on appraisement. 
The 9th enacts that apprenticed labourers 
shall not be liable to be removed from the 
colony or plantation to which they belong, 
except on certain conditions specified in 
the clause. 

The 10th enacts that the right to the 
services of the apprenticed labourers shall 
be transferable property, and that no sepa- 
ration shall ever take place of husband and 
wife, or of parents and children. 

The 1ith and 12th clauses are as 
follows : 

£11. And be it further enacted, That 
* during the Continuance of any such Ap- 
eee as aforesaid, the Person or 
* Persons for the Time being entitled to the 
‘Services of every such apprenticed La. 
*bourer shall be and is and are hereby 
* required to supply him or her with such 
* Food, Clothing, Lodging, Medicine, Me- 
*dical Attendance, and such other Main- 
‘tenance and Allowances as by any Law 
* now in force in the Colony to which such 
‘apprenticed Labourer may belong, an 
* Owner is required to supply to and for 
‘any Slave being of the same Age and Sex 
*as such apprenticed Labourer shall be ; 
“and in Cases in which the Food of any 
“such predial apprenticed Labourer shall 
*be supplied, not by the Delivery to him 
‘or her of Provisions, but by the Cultiva- 
* tion by such predial apprenticed Labourer 
‘of Ground set apart for the Growth of 
* Provisions, the Person or Persons entitled 
“to his or her Services shall and is or are 
“hereby required to provide such predial 
‘apprenticed Labourer with Ground ade- 
* quate, both in Quantity and Quality, for 
“his or her Support, and within a reason- 
“able Distance of his or her usual Place of 
* Abode, and to allow to such predial ap- 
*prenticed Labourer, from and out of the 
‘annual Time during which he or she may 
*be required ‘to labour, after the Rate of 
* Forty-five Hours per Week as aforesaid, 
*in the Service of such his or her Employer 
*or Employers, such a Portion of Time as 
‘shall be adequate for the proper Cultiva- 


“tion of such Ground, and for the raising 
“and securing the Crops thereon grown ; 
* the [actual Extent of which Ground, and 
‘the Distance thereof from the Place of 
* Residence of the predial apprenticed 
“Labourer for whose Use it may be so 
‘allotted, and the Length of Time to be 
* deducted for the Cultivation of the said 
* Ground from the said annual Time, shall 
“and may, in each of the Colonies afore- 
* said, be regulated under such Authorities, 
‘and by such Acts of Assembly, Ordi- 
*nances, or Orders in Council as herein- 
‘after mentioned. 

£12. And be it further enacted, That, 
* subject to the Obligations imposed by this 
* Act, or to be imposed by any such Act of 
*General Assembly, Ordinance, or Order 
*in Council as herein-after mentioned, 
‘upon such apprenticed Labourers as 
“aforesaid, all and every the Persons who 
‘on the said First Day of August One 
‘thousand eight hundred and thirty-four 
* shall be holden in Slavery within any such 
* British Colony as aforesaid shali upon 
‘and from and after the said First Day of 
* August One thousand eight hundred and 
‘ thirty-four become and be to all Intents 
‘and Purposes free and discharged of and 
‘from all Manner of Slavery, and shall be 
‘absolutely and for ever manumitted ; and 
“that the Children thereafter to be born to 
“any such Persons, and the Offspring of 
such Children, shall in like Manner be 
‘ free from their Birth ; and that from and 
‘after the said First Day of August One 
“thousand eight hundred and _ thirty-four 
‘Slavery shall be and is hereby utterly and 
*for ever abolished and declared unlawful 
‘throughout the British Colonies, Planta- 
* tions, and Possessions Abroad.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Tur following is the new Catechism pre- 

red for the use of the schools and churches 
in the Polish provinces of Russia. It is 
explanatory of the 4th Commandment, with 
particular respect to the reverence as due to 
the omnipotent Emperor of Russia, and the 
superior authorities established by him. It 
is published by special order, and printed 
at Wilna, 1832, and most lamentably, indi- 
cates the state of unenlightened stupidity 
which invariably subsists in the absence of 
civil and religious liberty :— 

Quest. 1.—How is the authority of the 
Emperor to be considered in reference to 
the spirit of Christianity ? 

Ans.—As proceeding immediately from 
God. 
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Quest. 2.—How is this substantiated by 
the nature of things ? 

Ans.—It is by the will of God that men 
live in society ; hence the various relations 
which constitute society, which, for its more 
complete security, is divided into parts 
called nations ; the government of which is 
intrusted to a prince, king, or emperor, or, 
in other words, to a supreme ruler ; we see, 
then, that as man exists in conformity to the 
will of God, society emanates from the 
same Divine will, and more especially the 
supreme power and authority of our lord 
and master the Czar. 

Quest. 3.—What duties does religion 
teach us, the humble subjects of His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Russia, to practise 
towards him ? 

Ans.—Worship, obedience, fidelity, the 
payment of taxes, service, love, and prayer, 
the whole being comprised in the words 
worship and fidelity. 

Quest. 4.—Wherein does this worship 
consist, and how should it be manifested ? 

Ans.—By the most unqualified reverence 
in words, gestures, demeanour, thoughts, and 
actions. 

Quest. 5.—What kind of obedience do 
we owe him ? 

Ans.—An entire, passive, and unbound- 
ed obedience in every point of view. 

Quest. 6.—In what consists the fidelity 
we owe to the Emperor? 

Ans.—In executing his commands most 
rigorously, without examination—in per- 
forming the duties he requires from us, and 
in doing every thing willingly withour mur- 
muring. 

Quest. 7.—Is it obligatory on us to pay 
taxes to our gracious Sovereign the Em- 

ror ? 

Ans.—It is incumbent on us to pay every 
tax in compliance with his supreme com- 
mands, both as to the amount and when due. 

Quest. 8.—Is the service of His Majesty 
the Emperor obligatory on us ? 

Ans.—Absolutely so: we should, if re- 
quired, sacrifice ourselves in compliance 
with his will, both in a civil and military 
capacity, and in whatever manner he 
deems exepdient. 

Quest. 9.—What benevolent sentiments 
and love are due to the Emperor ? 

Ans.—We should manifest our goodwill 
and affection, according to our station, in 
endeavouring to promote the prosperity of 
our native land Russia (not Poland), as 
well as that of the Emperor cur father, and 
of his august family. 

Quest. 10.—Is it inoumbent on us to 
pray for the Emperor, and for Russia, our 
country ? 


Ans.—Both publicly and privately, be. 
seeching the Almighty to grant the Em- 
peror health, integrity, happiness, and secu- 
rity. The same is appiicable to the coun- 
try, which constitutes an indivisible part of 
the Emperor. 

Quest. 11.—What principles are in op- 
position to these duties ? 

Ans.—Irreverence, disobedience, infide- 
lity, malevolence, treason, mutiny, and 
revolt, 

Quest. 12.—How are irreverence and 
infidelity to the Emperor to be considered 
in reference to God ? 

Ans.—As the most heinous sin—the 
most frightful criminality. 

Quest. 13.—Does religion, then, forbid 
us to rebel, and overthrow the Government 
of the Emperor? 

Ans.—We are interdicted from so doing 
at all times, and under any circumstances, 

Quest, 14.—Independently of the wor- 
ship we owe the Emperor, are we called 
upon to respect the public authorities ema- 
nating from him ? 

Ans.—Yes; because they emanaté from 
him, represent him, and act as his substi- 
tutes, so that the Emperor is everywhere. 

Quest. 15.—What motives have we to 
fulfil the duties above enumerated ? 

Ans.—The motives are twofold—some 
natural, others revealed. 

Quest. 16.—What 
motives ? 

Ans.— Besides the motives adduced, there 
are the following :—The Emperor being the 
head of the nation, the father of all his sub- 
jects, who constitute one and the same 
country, Russia, is thereby alone worthy of 
reverence, gratitude, and obedience; for 
both public welfare and individual security 
depend on submissiveness to his commands. 

Quest. 17.—What are the supernatural 
revealed motives for this worship ? 

Ans.—The supernatural revealed motives 
are, that the Emperor is the Vicegerent and 
Minister of God, to execute the Divine com- 
mands ; and consequently disobedience tothe 
Emperor is identified with disobedience to 
God himself; that God will reward us in 
the world to come for the worship and 
obedience we render the Emperor, and 
punish us severely to all eternity should we 
disobey and neglect to worship him. More- 
over, God commands us to love and obey 
from the inmost recesses of the heart every 
authority, and particularly the Emperor, 
not from worldly consideration, but from 
apprehension of the final judgment. 

Quest. 18.—What books prescribe these 
duties ? 


Ans.—The New and Old Testaments, 


are the natural 
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and particularly the Psalms, Gospels, and 
ic es. 

Quest.—What examples confirm this 
doctrine’? 

Ans.—The example of Jesus Christ him- 
self, who lived and died in allegiance to 
the Emperor of Rome, and respectfully 
submitted to the judgment which condemn- 
ed him to death. We have, moreover, the 
example of the Apostles, who both loved 
and respected them ; they suffered meekly 
in dungeons conformably to the will of the 
Emperors, and did not revolt like malefac- 
tors and traitors. We must, therefore, in 
imitation of these examples, suffer and be 
silent. 

Quest. 20.—At what period did the cus- 
tom originate of praying to the Almighty 
for the prosperity of the Sovereign ? 

Ans.—The custom of publicly praying 
for the Emperors is coeval with the intro- 
duction of Christianity ; which custom is to 
us the most valuable legacy and splendid 
gift we have received from past ages. 

Such is the doctrine of the church, con- 
firmed by practice, as to the worship and 
fidelity due to the omnipotent Emperor of 
Russia, the Minister and Vicegerent of 
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no increased demand for the coarse and high-priced 
goods then made. Ifa spinner can now produce as 
much in a day as he could last century have pro- 
duced in a year, and if goods which formerly 
required eight months to bleach, are now bleached in 


two days, surely these are causes of 


v 
amazing extension of the. manufacture, and are 


therefe bj of r g, not of lamentation. 
Throughout the whole history of the trade, every 
abridgment of Jabour has led to au increased demand 
for labour ; and it would be difficult to mention any 
manufacture in the country, in which the same effect 
has not been produced by the same cause.— Baines's 
istory of Lancashire. 


Cheapness of Female Clothing in Modern Times.—The 
wife of a labouring man may buy at a retai] shop a 
neat and good print as low as 6d. per yards 80 that 
allowing six yards for the dress, the whole material 
shall ently cost three shillings. Common plain calico 
may be bought for 24d. per yard. ant cotton 
priots, for ladies’ dresses, sell at from 10d. to Is. 4d. 
per yard, and printed muslins at from 1s. to 4s.,—the 

igher priced having beantiful peene in brilliant 
and permanent colours, Thus the humblest classes 
have now the means of as great neatness, and even 
gaiety of dress, as the middle and upper classes of 
the last age. A country-wake in the nineteenth cen- 
tury may display as much finery as a drawing-room 
of the eighteenth ; and the peasant’s cottage may, at 
this day, with good management, have as handsome 
furniture for beds, windows, and tables, as the house 
of a substantial tradesman sixty years since.— Baines's 
History of Lancashire. 

Mummy.—Ano ¥; jan mummy has recently been 
unrolled at the British Institution, but nothing of 
peculiar interest was elicited.—lThe naphtha had been 
applied so hot, as nearly to destroy the corpse. 


Ceremonial Majesty.—W hen a friend’ remonstrated 
with Louis X1V. upon his majesty’s undergoing the 
fatigue ot a mass of cumbrous ceremonies with which 
it was in his power to dispense. “| cannot afford to 
lay one of them aside,” was the reply of that politic 

rince ; “‘ 1 must not allow ceremowies to fall into 
isrespect—what am I mvself but a ceremony.” 


Feline Sagacity.—De \a Croix relates the following 
almost incredible instance of sagacity in a cat, which, 
even under the receiver of an air.pump, discovered 
the means of escaping a death which appeared to ali 
present inevitable :—*‘ I once saw,” says he, ‘‘a lec- 
turer upon experimental philosophy place a cat noder 
the glass receiver of an air-pump, for the greece of 
demonstrating that very certain fact, that life cannot 
be su without sir and respiration. The lec- 
turer had already made several strokes with the pis- 
ton, in order to exhaust the receiver of its air, when 
the animal, who began to feel herself very uncom- 
fortable in the rarified atmosphere, was fortunate 
enough to discover the source from whence her un- 
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‘ects of Machinery.—At the beginnin 
TF Seote ML Geti@o) iis tated 
an fifty thousand “persons were employed 
whole cotton fa e: hi have 
invented, which enable one man to produce as 
as two hundred and fifty or three hun- 

ld have produced then: and the effect 
now fact 1 fteen 


perlod | Y times as many 
iced, are some 
parliament, that 
lamentations over the growth of machinery! 
have been supposed, that the history of the 
ufacture would have for ever put an end 
ints against machinery, except on the 
were immediately suffering, 
me, from the changes 
e 150,000 workmen 
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been 

read wheel ; yet there are those who look on it as 

calamity that human labour m rendered so 

uctive! These seem to cherish secretly 

0, that, without machinery, we 

wwe had as many hands employed in the me- 

nufacture, as it would require to produce the present 
nantity of by the old Eyae j—not cons: 

ering that the population of all Europe would have 

quite inadequate to such a purpose ; and that in 

reality not one-fifth of those now employed as 

ever would have employed under the 

system, because there would have been little or 
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e pr She poneee her paw upon the 
hole through which the air escaped, and thus pre- 
vented any more passing out of the receiver. 
All the exertions of the philosopher were now un- 
availing ; in vain he drew the piston ; the cat's paw 
effectually prevented its operation. Hoping to effect 
his purpose, he let air again into the receiver, which, 
as soon as the cat perceived, she withdrew her yd 
from the aperture; bat whenever he attempted to 
exhaust the receiver, she applied he before. 
All the spectators cla their hands io admiration 
of the wonderful sagacity of the animal, and the lec- 
tarer found himself under the ° yo € 
her, and substituting in her place another that pos- 

less penetration, and enabled him to exhibit 
the cruel experiment.” 

A Western Sunrise.—‘* The late Mr. Sadler, the cele- 
brated aéronaut, ascended in a balloon from Dublin 
at about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and was wafied 
across the channel. About sunset he approached the 
English coast, when the balloon descended near the 
surface of the sea. By this time the sun was set, 
and the shades of evening began to close in. He 
threw out nearly all his ballast, and suddenly + | 
upwards to a great height, and by so doing wito 
the whole phenomenon of a western sunrise. He sub- 
sequently descended in Wales, and witnessed a se- 
cond sunset on the same evening. I have this anec- 
dote from Dr. Lardner, who was t at his 
ascent, and read his own account of the voyage.” — 
Cab. Cyclop. Sir J. Herschel’s Astronomy. 

Smut in Corn.—M. Ad. Brongniart has, by the aid 
of powerful micr p ded in ascertaining 
that this disease is uced by a itical crypto- 

which lyzes the growth of the 

e may now look with confi- 

of a remedy, as the cause of 

been ascertained,—an evil which has 

often destroyed the hope of the most abundant har- 
vest.— Moleon's Recueil Industriel. 
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FRANKLINIANA.— The following Letter is so 
much in the Poor Richard style, it affiliates 
Choice of a Wife.—*‘ Dear Cousin, [ received your 
kind letter of November 8th, and rejoice to hear of 
the continued welfare of you and your good wife and 
four daughters. I hope they will all get good hus- 
bands. {dare say they will be educated so a8 to 
deserve them, i knew a wise old man, who used to 
advise his young friends to choose wives out of a 
bunch; for where there were many daughters, he 
said, they improved each other, and from emulation 
acquired more accomplishments, knew more, could 
do more, and were not spoiled by parental fondness 
as single children often are. Yours have my best 
wishes, and blessing, if that can be of any value.” 
The following also bears the family likeness:— _ 
Bad Spelling.—‘* You need not be concerned, in 
writing to me, about your bad spelling ; for, in m 
my opinion, as our alphabet now stands, the bad spell- 
ing, or what is called so, is enerally the best, as 
ing to the sound of the letters and of the 
words, © give you an instance.—A geotleman 
received a letter, in which were these words,— Not 
ing Brown at hom, I delivered your meseg to his yf. 
The gentleman finding it bad spelling, and therefore 
not very intelligible, called his lady to help him to read 
it. Betweeo them, they picked out the meaning of 
all but the yf, which they could not understand. The 
lady proposed calling her chamber-maid, because 
Betty, says she, has the best knack at reading bad 
spelling of any one I know. Betty came, and was 
surprised that peither sir por madam could tell what 
of was. ‘ Why,’ says she, ‘yf spells wife—what else 
can it spell?” And, indeed, it isa much better, as 
well as shorter method of spelling wife, than Doubdle- 
you, i, ef, e, which ic reality spell, Doubdleyifey.” 


Methodist Annual Conference, held in Manchester.— 
The number of preachers present is stated at 430, 
amongst whom the utmost harmony has prevailed. 
The religious services have been very numerous both 
éo-doors and out, and the zeal of this zealous body 
has glowed out with all its primitive fervour. The 
inerease of members, as stated by the president, 
amounts to 27,289 in the united kingdom, and in the 
Missionary Stations, of which the following is the 


return :— 
increase of Members in Great Britain, . nae 
- ae 


In Ireland, . . 
Total 27,289 


conformin 


“On the Missionary Stations, 3 


This is exclusive of the returns from America, where 
the iacrease amounts to upwards of 50,000 members. 
Canada has become so important a station, that it has 
been determined to send out the Rev G. Maraden to 
that country. 


The Gold Watch.—*‘ I have now in my hand a gold 
watch, which combines embellishment and utility in 
happy proportions, and is usually considered a very 
valuable appendage to the person of a gentleman. 
Its hands, face, chain, ard case, are of chased and 
burnished gold. Its gold seals sparkle with the ruby 
the topaz, the sapphire, the emerald. I open it, and 
find that the works, without which this elegantly 
chased case would be a mere shell—these hands mo- 
tionless—and these figures without meaning, are made 
of brass. 1 Le further, and ask, what is the 
spring, by which all these works are put in motion, 
made of? I am told that it is made of steel. | ask 


mblem of 


geoce and power of which the master spirits of the 
age are moved : and its tron main-spring, shut up in a 
box, constantly at work, but never thought of, except 
when it is disordered, broke, or wants winding up, 
symbolizes the laborious classes, which are igno- 
pawn and snperciliously miscalled the lower classes, 
which like the ~ale-aealen are wound up by the pay- 
ment of wages, which classes are shut up in obscu- 
rity, and, though constantly at work. and absolutely 
n movements of society as the iron 


ecessary to t 
maiu-sprivg is to the gold watch, are never thought 


of, except when they uire their w: 
some want or disorder of one kind or other.” asians 


439 


A Fashionable Church.—W alk into that sacred and 
well filled edifice,—it is a fashionable church : 
observ: ell cleaned well t is; 
veatiofalke b bie the 

eutiefolks’ pews ; bow respectabie 

curate, too, is considered a very tleman-like 
young man. The rector is going to the ser. 
mon : he is a very learned man: people say he will be 
a bishop one of these days, for he edited a Greek 
play, and was private teacher to Lord Glitter. Now, 
observe him—his voice, how monotonous !—his man- 
ner, how cold !—his face, how composed !—yet what 
are his words? “ Flee the wrath that is to come. 
Think of your immortal souls. Remember, oh, 
remember ! how terrible is the responsibility of life ; 
how strict the ; how suddenly it may be 
demanded!” Are these his words ’—th cer- 
tainly of passionate import, and they are doled’ forth 
in the tone of a Jazy man saying, “‘ John, how long 
is it to dinner?” hy, if the calmest man in the 
world were to ask a keeper not to shoot his 
favourite dog, he would speak with a thousand times 
more energy ; aud yet this preacher is endeavouring 
to save the souls of the whole ene ad all his ac- 
quaintauce—all his friends—all relations—his wife 
(the lady‘in the purple bonnet, whose sins doubtless 
no man knows better,) and his six children, whose 
immortal welfare must still dearer to him than 
their temporal advan‘ t: and yet what a wonder- 
ful d over his ! 1 never saw a man 
so cool in my life! *‘ But, my dear Sir,” says the 
fashionable purist, ‘‘ that coolness is decorum ; it is 
the proper characteristic of a Re me pew of the esta- 
blished church.” — Bulwer’s Eng: and the English, 

The Industry of the English.—Ove of the princ 
characteristics of the _——e is their Ses =| 
spirit of industry. This has been the saving principle 
of the nation, counteracting the errors of our laws, 


and the imperfections of our constitution. We have 
vause we have al 











principle is the 
love of glory ; with America, it is the love of liberty; 
with England, it is the love of action,—the 
most comprehensive principle of the three; for ‘it 
eaios glory without seeking it too madly, it re- 
quires liderty in order to exist.— Isid. 


d these are always 
pee so people come faster out of church when it is 
nearly empty, than when a crowd is at the door. 


Faith and Good Works.—Faith is the link that binds 
me to my Saviour ; good works the link that binds 
me to my fellow-men.—Faith is the light of the soul ; 
love is mirror in which it is reflected.—The mind 
is the prism of faith; the heavenly ray falls on it, 
and we call the refraction by the names of **joy, 
peace, long-suffering, geutleness, good 4 kness, 
and temperance.”—Faith without works is a vine 
without gee: faith without love is the faith of 
devils —Fait is 





the eyes, feels with the heart, and 
hands of love.— Evenings by Lden-side, by G. Pearson, 
@ Fortune.—To make a Sorcoma, | is Bs + all 


them; of these 

means that can be approved ; and of these 

e few,’ how small a portion have the oppor- 
tunity, the health, or the disposition to enjoy what 
they have so painfully acquired.—Jdid. 

Numerical Faquality < the Human Sexes — 

researches formerly made on this subject 
to shew the constant uniformity im the 


ales, 1,832,721 
will be found to be t 
one-seventh females. 








Seaperament has been devised in brick-makiog, by a 
which tempers the clay better, and a second 
which presees and smooths the bricks when in a half- 
dried state. There is also a saving of cost.—Lit.Gaz. 


unerring wit- 
resence or absence, the — and 
degrees, of light and colour, heat. But 
these witnesses, ‘when submitted to the scrutiny of 

cross-examined 


can i . Not only do they fail in declaring 
the sie or degrees of the physical principles to 
whic ut they 


present. 


The Senses fallible Witnesses —When we bathe in 
the sea, or in a cold bath, we are accustomed to con- 
sider the water as colder thao the air, and the air 
colder than the clothes which surround us. Now all 
these objects are, in fact, at the same temperature. 
A thermometer surrounded by the cloth of our coat, 
or pended in the at phere, or i d in the 
sea, will stand at the same temperature. A linen 
shirt, when first put on, will feel colder than a cotton 
ove, and a flannel shirt will actually feel warm , yet 
all these have the same temperature. The sheets of 
the bed feel cold, and blankets warm ; the blankets 

sheets, wever, are equally warm. A atill, 
atmosphere, in summer, feels warm ; but if a 
arises, the same atmosphere feels cool. Now, 
a thermometer suspended under shelter, and in a 
place, will indicate exactly the same tempera- 
ture as a thermometer on which the wind blows. 


M. Chabert explained.—The feats sometimes 
by quacks and mountebanks, in exposing 
ies to fierce temperatures, may be easily 
on the principle here laid down. When a 
to a ve 








been exhibited, dressed in the agortenset with the 
exhibitor : a metal surface is in such a case provided, 
and, probably, heated to a much higher temperature 
than the atmosphere which sarrounds the exhibitor. 


Effect of Heat on’ Ornamental Purniture.—When or- 
mamental furniture is inlaid with metal, care should 
be taken to provide some means for allowiog the 
metal to expand, since its dilatability is considerab! 

er than that of the wood in which it is inlaid. 
fattention to this circumstance frequently causes 
the inlaid metal to start from its seat, and this is par- 
ticularly the case when it is inlaid upon a curved 
surface, such as the back ofachair. The metal, 
‘being more dilatable than the wood, becomes, in a 
warm room, too large for the seat in which it is 
inserted, and therefore starts out. 


Literary Property in Germany.—T he Germanic Diet 
has recently promulgated a very just, and, as far es 
copyright in Germany, a very important reso- 
lation,—that in the lication of the laws against 


literary piracy, the di: nce between the subjects of 
Tigereot wa 4 ivalt be abolished, and authors and 
publishers enjoy equal rights in all.—Lit. Gaz. 


tical of 
Writ. Gas. nc 





Literary Notices. 





Just Published. 


Part XX XI. of Baines’s History of Lancashire - 
This Part contains a beautiful > of 
Manchester sod Salford. ful whole-sheet Map of 

Part of the National Portrait Gallery :-— 
Pight Fev. | erm Berrington, late Bishop of Dee 

; John Philip Kem »3 ¥ 
EG. Stanley, : . e, Eeq.; and the Rt. Hon, 
art [V. of a New Edition of the above ular 
Work :— Admiral Lord Northesk ; 
More ; end Sir Astley Cooper. — 
R me Animal: or, the Animal Kingdom; a 
— Fog = be ne) of wD great work of Cuvier ; 
wi e Author's latest C i : 
a RE Bg a orrections. Demy svo. 


Dr, from Origi 
Member ot hia Family. SE ae Papers,) by a 
Mother's Oracle, for the Health roper 
Rewwing of ener, e Fang yee 
e Magazine of Botany and Gardening. 
and Foreign. Edited by , | lh gy yy 8 
of Natural History, King’s College, London ; assist- 
ed by some of the most eminent Botanists in Europe. 
ount Feevelepensio of R ; isisting of 
inal Novels, Romances, and Tales. ic 
by the Rev. H. Martineau. 2 


In the Press. 


Fisher’s Drawirg-Room Scrap- Book for 1834 ; con- 
taining, thirty ex highly finished Plates, with P. 
by L. E. L., bound in a novel and handsome style, 
will be published during October : about twenty of 
eviews Beis, Rvewite and esteemed Annual, 
will con of Indian subjects, presenting an Ele 
Oriental Landscape Alben. ” -- = 

Stuart's Commentary on the Hebrews, re-published 
under the superintendence of Dr. Henderson, One 
Vol. 8vo., price 14s., uniform with ‘*‘ Smart's Com- 
mentary on the Romans.” 

Scripture Biography, By Esther Hewlett, Author 
of “ Scripture History,” and ** Scripture Natural His- 
tory.” One Vol. Bvo. 

the Oriental Anoual; this forthcoming new An- 
nual is designed to present whatever is most gran 
and beanutifal in the natural or artificial features of 

ern World ; commencine with India. It will 
p= owe oy ou a * of Cone ‘i | wm 
wenty-five Engravings, from Origin rawings, 
by William Daniel, Faq., R. A. , 

The Biblical Aunual : new supplies of this valu- 
able Companion to the Holy Scriptures will be issued 
on the Ist of October. 

small volume entitled ‘‘ Reasons for Christi- 
anity ” is just ready for publication. 

Landseer’s Illustrated Edition of the Romance of 
History: this new edition of the Romance ot History 
is to published in Monthly Volumes, each con- 
taining six Plates, illustrative of its most striking 
and interesting scenes, from sriqient designs. By 
Mr. Thomas ndseer. It will commenced on 
the ist of November, and continued monthly. 

The Geographical Annual for 1834, will include all 
the Jatest discoveries and changes that have taken 
place, and will be published early in October. 

Richard Baynes’s Catalogue, 1833-4; a Catalogue 
of above 7000 Articles, in Various Languages and 
Classes of Literature, including the Extensive and 
Valuable Library of the late Rev, Dr, Bogue; also of 
the Rev. J. Rees ; and various other Libraries recently 





purchased. 
A New Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the 
oaaeh Language, in Thirty Lectures. By E. 
Mar 


aig 530904 Edition i, Ctivent’s Apalvate of y=] 
‘ext of the History of Joseph, upon the principles o' 
Professor Lee’s Hebrew ree 4 aes d A d to 
the second edition of it, for the use of students. 
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